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SHORT  COURSE:  "Management  of  Poultry  Breeding  Stock. ,! 
LECTURE  NO.  1:     "Selection  of  the  Breeders." 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     We're  going  to  select  the  poultry  "breeding  stock  this  even- 
ing during  the  first  lesson^in  the  U.  S-  Poultry  Farm  School.    We're  start- 
ing a  new  course  on  Management  of  Breeding  stock  and  we  hope  to  have  a  full 
enrollment  of  students.     If  you  missed  any  of  the  US  lessons  already  given 
or  want  printed  copies  of  the  96  to  follow,  send  your  name  to  this  stati.cn 
or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  sponsors  the  farm 
school.    Now  to  go  on  with  the  lesson. 

SfS       2^1  ^fc  3^1  3^1  3^1 

(NOTE:     The  Professor  is  sup-cosed  to  "be  in  a  class-room.    At  the  beginning, 
he  is  directing  the  placing  of  chickens  to  illustrate  his  lecture  and  talk- 
ing informally  with  one  of  the  students.     Later  he  calls  the  class  to  order 
and  gives  his  lecture.    The  occasional  interruptions  from  the  students  may 
be  handled  by  the  one  lecturer  through  changes  of  intonation  and  spBed  of 
delivery.     In  this  lecture,  the  following  characters  are  heard  from:  The 
Professor  himself;  Nap  Wilder,  who  speaks  with  a  slightly  nasal  tone;  and 
Jack  Brooks,  who  talks  with  a  drawl.) 

THE  PROFESSOR:     (Aside  —  as  if  directing  the  placing  of  coops):  Bring" 
those  show  coops  right  on  in!     Here  — -  put  the  hens  over  here  —  on  this 
table  — -  That's  right.    Now,  bring  in  the  roosters.     They'll  go  there  by 
the  blackboard.    No  a  little  more  this  way. 

NAP  uTLDER:  (In  a  slightly  nasal  voice):  Fine-looking  chickens,  professor. 
Are  you  going  to  make  them  recite? 


THE  PROFESSOR:    Why,  hello,  Wilier!    No,  I'm 

to  select  breeding  stock. 


going  to  show  you  boys  how 


NAP  WILDER:     Did  you  raise  those  hens  yourself 7 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes,  —  They  are  some  of  my  highest  producers.     They  were 
hard  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year  in  September  and  October.  That's 
a  good  time  to  select  breeding  hens. 
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NAP  .VILDER:     what  do  you  go  by? 

THE  PROFESSOR :    You  can  easily  tell  layers  from  non-layers  at  that  time. 
The  plumage  of  the  layers  is  old,  soiled,  and  ragged.     The  tail  feathers 
are  "broken  off  "by  constant  visits  to  the  nest.     The  drain  of  laying  has 
caused  the  yellow  pigment  to  "be  withdrawn  from  their  bodies.     Their  "beaks 
and  shanks  are  pale.    On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  layers  still  have  the 
yellow  color  in  their  beaks  and  shanks.     They  molt  early.     Their  plumage  by 
late  August  and  September  is  likely  to  be  clean  and  new. 

MP  V/ILDER:     Then  you  cull  the  early  inciters  and  save  the  later  molters 
for  breeders? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Exactly    But  get  to  your  seat,  Wilder.     It's  timeifor 

class.     (Tans  sharply  on  desk  with  pencil  -  then  ?s  if  sneaking  to  entire 
class)     The  class  will  be  in  order! 

In  this  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  management  of  breed- 
ing stock,  we  will  discuss  the  selection  of  breeders. 

In  choosing  your  breeders,  you  should  select  those  that  are  consti- 
tutionally vigorous.     Their  vigor  is  shown  by  their  physical  condition  at 
the  end  of  a  year  of  persistent;  laying.     They  should  be  strong,  active,  and 
in  fairly  good  flesh.     Hens  of  this  kind  are  usually  of  medium  size  ana  of 

t%e  busy,  active,   self-reliant  type  (As_  ii_  stopping  to  take  hen  from 

e<*oy)  —  just  a  minute,  please  —  .(Sounds  imitating  slight  squawking  of  hen 
may  be  introduced  here  if  desired). 

Here  we  have  a  good  type  of  breeding  hen.    Yon  will  notice  she  has 
good  shoulder  girth.     That's  necessary  for  proper  heart  and  lung  develop- 
ment.   And  look  at  the  ample  abdomen.    Plenty  of  capacity  there  for  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  feed. 

  If  you  fellows  in  the  back  of  the  room  will  come  down  closer 

you  can  see  better.  —  I  rant  you  to  notice  the  broad,  deep  head  of  this 
hen.  And  that  beak  —  see  how  short  and  well  curved  it  is.  E'er  eyes  are 
full,  bright,  prominent  and  set  ride  apart. 

Now,  look  at  her  neck.     It's  short,   strongly  arched,  and  blends  well 
at  the  base  of  the  hackle  into  broad  shoulders. 

The  full,  deep  body  is  well  balanced  in  front  and  rear  so  that  the 
back  is  carried  nearly  level.     Those  sturdy  legs  are  of  medium  length  as 
they  should  be.     They  are  set  wide  apart  squarely  under  the  center  of  the 
body  so  that  the  hen  can  easily  support  her  body  weight  and  move  about  with 
freedom.     Shef's  about  standard  weight  for  her  breed  —  as  she  should  be. 
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Length  of  life  is  an  indication  of  vigor.     Hens  that  continue  to 
survive  several  seasons  of  rigid  culling  are  extremely  valuable.  Replacing 
short-lived  individuals  is  costly.     So  it's  a  good  idea  to  use  "long-dis- 
tance" layers  as  breeders  in  order  to  develop  a  long-lived  flock. 

You  should  allow  the  hens  selected  as  breeders  a  good,  long  rest  be- 
fore the  breeding  season  begins.    (As  if  interrupted)     Did  you  have  a 

question,-  jack  Brooks? 

JACK  BROOKS  (In  a  drawl ) :     How~y  ou-going  to — give  'em  —  a  rest.  They'll 
keep  on  —  laying  — won't  they? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  To  check  late  production  take  away  the  mash  and  substitute 
as  ration  ol  scratch  and  green  feed.  Kale,  winter  rye,   or  wheat  ma&e  excel- 
lent p&efrur©  for  poultry.     Feed  the  hens  that  way  until  two  or  three  weeks 

before  you  want  to  start  saving  eggs  for  hatching.     That  will  put  the  color 
back  in  their  beaks  and  shanks.     'Then  you  can  start  feeding  a  palatable  mash 
again. 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  stock  as  well  as  ore- 
serve  its  vigor,  discard  all  hens  with  obvious  standard  defects.  While 
plumage  color  or  share  of  the  comb  moy  not  hurt  production,  other  defects 
such  as  slipped  wings,  crooked  breastbone  and  twisted  tail  feathers  are 
usually  associated  with  1  rtf  vitality  and  weak  constitutions.     Stubs,  side- 
sprigs,  brassiness,  and  squirrel  tails  mar  the  uniform  appearance  of  o  com- 
mercial flock;  you  con  eliminate  them  by  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

Cho  -sing  the  rooster  is  even  more  imoortant  than  choosing  the  breed- 
ing hens.     (As  if  stopping  to  take  rooster  from  coop) 

Here's  9  rooster  with  vigor.     Look  at  the  prominent  breast,  and  broad 
shoulders.     See  how  deep  his  body  is  in  front.     He  has  a  wide,  flat  "bock  carry- 
ing it  full  width  out  to  the  ba.se  of  the  tail-     You  notice  the  rooster  lacks 
depth  of  abdomen.     The  keel  bone  turns  upwards  in  the  rear.     That  gives  that 
tapering  effect,     k  large-framed  young  roaster  that  has  grown  quickly  and 
feathered  well,  os  this  one  has,  is  much  more  desirable  than  on  extremely 
early  maturing  cockerel. 

Usually,  in  the  strong,  bony  framework  of  roosters  like  this  one  you 
find  a  large  gizzard,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tract.     If  you  also  find  the 
body  skin  thin,  you  hove  a  rooster  equipped  for  highest  efficiency. 

Next  week  we'll  go  into  the  importance  of  constitutional  vigor  a  little 
more  deeply.     In  the  period  following  this,  we'll  take  up  the  subject  of  ex- 
hibiting chickens. 
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SHORT  COURSE:       "Exhibiting  Poultry." 

LECTURE  NO.  1:     "Benefits  of  Exhibiting  Fowls." 

ANNQIIS CEMENT :    Uncle  Sam  is  starting  another  short  course  that  will  last 
for  h  weeks.  ■  The  first  lesson  "Exhibiting  Fowls"  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  what  it's  all  about.    Don't  forget  the  enrollment  cards.     This  is  a  real 
opportunity  to  start  a  valuable  little  reference  library  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

jjc        sfc        ^fc  ifc 


(NOTE:  Interruptions  from  members  of  the  class  can  be  handled  by 
VHA  e& 3  lecturer  through  changes  in  intonation  and  speed  of  delivery.  During 
this  lecture  the  characters  heard  from  are:     The  Professor  himself  and  Jack 
Brooks,  who  speaks  with  a  deliberate  slowness.) 

THE  PROFESSOR:   (Loudly)     Is  Jack  Brooks  in  the  room?   

JACK  BROOKS:    Yes-sir!     (slowly)    Here        I  —  am. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Come  right  down  front,  Jack.    You  were  asking  me  wheth- 

er you  should  show  your  chickens  in  the  poultry  show  this  year? 

JACK  BROOKS :     I  wanted  to  know  —  whether  you  thought  —  it  is  worth  while. 

PROFESSOR:    Well,  Jack,  an  exhibit  of  a  few  choice  birds  in  a  local 
show  may  be  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  successful  business. 

JACK  BROOKS:     How1  s  that  —  professor?   

THE  PROFESSOR:    Just  a  minute,  Jack.     (Loudly)  If  you  other  fellows  and 
girls  there  will  give  me  your  attention,  you  may  get  some  good  pointers! 
We  are  discussing  poultry  shows! 

You  know,  every  good  poultry  sho?/  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
poultry  business?     A.  successful  annual  show  in  any  locality  reflects  the 
stability  of  the  industry  in  that  section.     The  seeds  of  interest  sown  by 
the  annual  poultry  shows  result  in  a  new  annual  crop  of  prospective  poultry 
keepers.     Their  demands  for  hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock  create  new 
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business  for  the  established  poultrymen.     You  should  aid  and  support  the 
poultry  shows  in  every  way.     The  shows,  in  turn,  promote  and  stimulate  pub- 
lic interest. 

Now,  as  I  started  to  say  to  Jack  Brooks  here,  by  merely  entering 
your  chickens  in  the  show  you  make  known  your  ownership  of  stock  fcf  a  cer- 
tain breed  or  variety.    Local  newspapers  usually  publish  a  list  of  the  en- 
tries.    That  lets 'your  neighbors  and  fellow  townsmen  know  the  kinds  you  are 
raising.     Visitors  to  the  show  can  get  the  information  as  to  ownership  of 
the  birds  from  the  show  secretary  or  supervisors.     A  catalogue  containing  a 
list  of  exhibitors  is  usually  published  at  larger  shows  or  State  fairs.  Ycu 
can  also  get  additional  publicity  by  placing  cards  on  the  coops  of  the 
chickens  you  place  on  exhibit. 

If  your  fowls  show  superior  merit,  that  merit  will  be  quickly  re- 
cognised.    The  winners  usually  get  a  certain  amount  of  free  advertising  from 
•press  notices  during  the  show.     Then,   the  following  month,  the  poultry  press 
gives  reviews  of  poultry  shows  nnd  comments  on  the  quality  of  various  breeds 
and  classes. 

When  a  catalogue  listing  the  winners  is  published,  the  competitors 
get  credit  for  their  winnings.     This  becomes  a  permanent  record  for  the 
reference  of  future  buyers.     Once  you  have  established  your  position  as  a 
successful  competitor,  you  have  opened  the  way  for  whatever  paid  advertis- 
ing you  may  deem  profitable. 

But  superior  quality  in  your  poultry  flock  can  be  little  more  than 
a  local  asset  —  until  you  get  wider  markets  and  better  prices  by  adequate 
publicity.     I  know  a  certain  poultry  breeder  who  now  easily  sells  his  entire 
surplus  at  prices  showing  a  handsome  profit.     A  few  seasons  back,  he  was  . 
•raising  the  same  fine  birds  —  but  few  people  even  knew  he  was  in  the  busi- 
ness-    He  could  obtain  fairly  profitable  prices  for  only  a  small  part  of 
his  surplus  breeding  stock.     The  change  came  with  several  winnings  in  the 
local  poultry  show  —  followed  by  a  campaign  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Eut  don't  think  that  the  sales  campaign  is  the  most  important  thing. 
Remember  that  permanent  success  depends  on  the  quality  of  your  stock. 

Selecting  the  chickens  for  exhibit  should  also  help  you  in  select- 
ing your  breeding  stock.     Close  study  of  your  young  and  old  stock  should 
serve  to  indicate  to  you  whether  the  breeding  tendencies  of  your  flock  are 
in  the  right  direction. 

You  can  make  interesting  comparison  of  the  bone,   substance,  and  color 
of  old  roosters  and  cockerels.  (As  if • interrupted)    Did  you  have  a  que s- 
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tion,  Y/eller? 

GEORGE  V»ELLER;     (in  a  nasal  voice)    Professor,  I  don't  quite  get  what  you 
mean  when  you  s^y  that  selecting  the  chickens  for  exhibit  will  show  whether 
the  breeding  tendencies  are  in  the  right  direction. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Simply,  that  in  selecting  the  most  promising  youngsters  you 
can  note  whether  the  young  stock  show  improvement  over  the  old  or  not. 

GEORGE  wELLER:     In  just  what  way? 

THE  PROEESSOR:    Well,  for  instance,  isc there  too  much  light  color  in  the 
young  Rhode  Island  Red  stock?    Or  is  there  a  tendency  to  black  in  surface 
and  under  color?    Are  the  young  Barred  Rocks  quite  grayish  and  unev/en  in 
surface  color  cr  is  there  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  barring  and 
bluish  tone?    Are  there  fewer  side-springs,  loose  or  twisted  wings,  fewer 
stubs  and  better  finish  of  feather? 

You  can  also  learn  9  lot  by  visiting  the  show  to  see  your  own  birds 
in  competition  with  others.     The  other  fellow's  Barred  Rocks  at  the  poultry 
show  may  be  considerably  larger  than  yours.     They  may  be  better  finished 
in  feather.     They  may  show  fine-scaled  shanks  of  better  yellow  color.  Your 
chickens  may  be  excellent  in  color  tone  and  pattern  but  may  be  losing  some- 
thing in  body  weight,  general  substance,  and  e?rly  maturity.    Besides  com- 
parisons with  stock  of  other  breeders,  the  opinion  and  suggestions  of  a 
competent  judge  may  be  extremely  valuable  to  you.    Exacting  judges,  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  a  breed,  can  do  more  for  the  im- 
provement of  standard  bred  poultry  than  almost  any  one  else.  — — (  As  if 
interrupted)    Well,  Jack   ? 

JACK  BROOKS:     What  faults  do  judges  look  for? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     we'll  take  up  the  matter  of  selecting  the  fowls  for  exhi- 
bition next  week.     In  the  meantime,  I  w~nt  you  to  be  thinking  over  the  de- 
fects in  your  chickens  which  you  think  might  prevent  them  from  being  prize 
winners* 


SHORT  COURSE:  The  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle 


LECTURE  NO .  I :  Introduction  and  General  Considerations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    The  U.  S.  Dairy  Farm  School  lesson  which  follows  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  eight  on  the  subject  of  "Feeding  Dairy  Cattle"  which  may  "be 
heard  at  this  period  on  Fridays.  The  2l6  printed  lectures  on  dairy  subjects 
already  broadcast  may  be  secured  by  writing  this  station.    An  enrollment  will 
bring  to  you  copies  of    the  2l6  talks  scheduled  this  winter. 

*****  *  * 


(ANNOUNCER'S  ATTENTION:-  The  Professor  is  supposed  to  be  lecturing  in  a  crowd- 
ed classroom.     Interruptions  from  members  of  the  class  may  be  handled  by  the 
one  lecturer  through  changes  of  intonation  and  speed  of  delivery.     Three  char- 
acters are  heard  from  during  the  present  lecture:     The  Professor  himself; 
George  teller,  who  speaks  with  a  nasal  twang;  and  Bob  Norton,  who  talks  in  a 
deep  drawl) . 

(Sound  of  three  or  four  sharp  raps  as  on  a  desk) 
THE  PROFESSOR:     (Loudly)    Students  will  please  find  seats! 

(Aside )      Mr.  Boyd  --  Take  the  names  of  those  who  come  in 

late . 

(To  Class)  In  the  series  of  lectures  we  are  starting  tonight, 
we  expect  to  point  out  how  you  should  feed  your  dairy  cows  —  in  order  to  get 
more  milk.    We  hope  you  will  follow  the  course  closely. 

There  are  thousands  of  poorly  fed,  half-starved  cows  on  the  farms 
of  the  United  States.    Many  of  them  are  more  than  willing  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat.    All  they  need  is  a  chance! 

Recent  work  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Purdue 
University  is  a  case  in  point.     That  station  bought  five  promising  but  improp- 
erly fed  cows  from  Indiana  farmers.     Then  the  Experiment  Station  workers  gave 
those  five  cows  good  feed  and  care.     "Brownie"  produced  66  per  cent  more  milk 
and  71  per  cent  more  butterfat.     "Mary"  gave  57  per  cent  more,  milk  and  k~f  per 
cent  more  butterfat  under  the  better  management.     All  five  produced  more.  The 
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average  increase  was  71  per  cent  in  milk  production  and  56  per  cent  in  butter- 

fat  production.    (As  if  interrupted) 

Well,  what  is  it,  Norton?    You  had  your  hand  up. 

BOB  NORTON  (In  drawl)    Professor  —  Didn't  —  it  —  cost  —  more  —  to  feed 
1  em? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Certainly.     They  ate  more  feed.     In  fact,  the  figures  show 
that  they  ate  65  per  cent  more.     But  at  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  returns 
above  feed  cost  was  7^  per  cent.    For  the  money  invested  in  the  increased  feed, 
these  cows  paid  101  per  cent. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  got  similar  results  in  a 
like  experiment.    An  added  cost  of  feed  of  $11.96  per  cow  resulted  in  an  aver- 
age increase  of  77  pounds  of  tout t erf at  for  the  year.     The  income  above  feed 
cost  was  increased  by  $25.00  per  cow. 

The  same  general  results  were  obtained  with  herds  at  the  New  York  and 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  several  years  ago.    Nor  are  these 
cases  extroardinary.      Good  cows  that  are  badly  fed  are  to  be  found  in  every 

State  and  in  every  county  (As  if  interrupted)      All  right  —  What's  your 

question,  George  Welle r? 

GEORGE  WELLER:  (With  a  nasal  twang)  We  had  a  course  last  month  and  you  told 
us  better  breeding  was  the  way  to  increase  milk  production.  Nov/  you  tell  us 
feeding  is. 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Yes,  that  is  true. 

GEORGE  WELLER:  Well,  Professor,  which  is  more  important  —  feeding  or  breed- 
ing? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     One  is  as  important  as  the  other.'    Dr.  C.  K.  Eckles,  a  noted 
authority  on  feeding  dairy  cows,  says:     "The  inherited  ability  of  the  cow  to 
produce  milk  and  the  skill  with  which  she  is  fed  and  managed,  contribute  about 
equally  to  the  final  results".  — 

I  guess  you  all  had  better  put  this  down  in  your  note-books. 

(Slowly  and  emphatically)    The  first  two  essentials  for  profitable  feeding 
are:     One  —  That  your  cows  be  capable,  that  is,  that  they  have  inherited  the 
ability  for  turning  a  large  amount  of  feed  into  a  large  amount  of  milk;  and 
Two  —  That  they  be  given  plenty  of  feed  such  as  good  hay,  silage,  pasture, 
and  grain. 
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You  know,  there  are  22  million  milk  cows  in  the  United  States.  They 
eat  about  one  "billion,  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  feed  a  year.  The 
various  kinds  of  hay,  pasture,  silage,  root  crops,  and  concentrates  such  as 
corn,  oats,  "barley,  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  other  feeds  cost 
you  farmers  that  much.    But  what  are  you  getting  for  it'! 

A  relatively  small  number  of  the  cows  in  this  country  return  from  two 
to  three  dollars  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  eaten.  They  are  the  really 
profitable  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  much  larger  number  return  only  one  dollar  or 
less  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed  eaten.     In  other  words,  in  many  cases 
they  are  not  even  paying  for  their  feed. 

un 

Some  of  these/ profitable  kino  ar«  scrubs.     I  call  them  'kine'  k-i-n-e 
because  that's  an  archaic  word  for  cows,  and  while  scrubs  are  not  out  of 
date,  they  ought  to  be.     They  have  not  been  bred  for  high  production.  They 
will  be  low  producers  and  poor  feed  converters  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
herd  —  regardless  of  the  quality  or  the  kind  of  feed  you  give  them. 

But  there  are  a  large  number  of  others  that  are  low  producers.  The 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  poorly  bred  and  incapable.     They  simply  are  not 
fed  enough  or  are  not  given  the  right  feed.     The  average  production  of  all 
the  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  is  about  175  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year.     This  production  could  easily  ber&isad  HO  to  50  per  cent  by  good  feed- 
ing and  management. 

You  dairy  farmers  ought  to  do  more  figuring  on  which  of  your  cows  re- 
turn the  highest  price  for  her  feed.     If  "Blacky"  returns  $3-00  for  each  dol- 
lar's worth  of  feed  eaten,  you  should  feed  her  better  and  try  to  build  up  an 
entire  herd  like  her.     If  you  give  "Susie"  just  as  good  a  chance  as  "Blacky" 
and  she  gives  only  one  dollar  in  return  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed,  sell  her 
and  all  of  her  kind  —  (As  if  interrupted)  Well? 

BOB  NORTON:     (In  drawl)    Tell  us-a  little  about-what  to  feed  -  'em.  How 
about  roughages? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     That  is  certainly  an  important  subject.     So  important,  that 

I  want  to  devote  the  whole  period  to  it  next  Friday.    And,  Norton,    you 

had  better  come  prepared  to  recite. 
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SHORT  COURSE: 


Dairy  Herd  Management: 


LECTURE  NO.  I. 


Building  up  the  Herd 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  We're  going  to  ask  all  of  you  to  gather  in  closely  now  for  les- 
son No.  2,  the  first  of  another  series  on  "Dairy  Herd  Management".  Before  the 
Professor  takes  charge  I  wish  all  of  my on  who  have  not  regulary  enrolled  would 
hand  in  your  names  on  a  slip  of  paper  so  that  you  can  "be  supplied  the  printed 
material  necessary  for  good  work  in  the  U.  S.  Farm  School.  Forward  your  re- 
quests for  enrollment  to  our  station  schoolmaster  or  directly  to  the  U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Now  Professor   

(NOTE:    The  professor  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  students  in  a 
class-room.     The  interruptions  from  members  of  the  class  can  easily  be  handl- 
ed by  the  one  lecturer  through  changes  in  intonation  and  speed  of  delivery. 
The  following  characters  are  heard  from  during  this  lecture:     The  professor 
himself;  Bob  Norton,  who  speaks  with  a  drawl;  and  Bill  Allen,  who  talks  in  a 
deep  blustery  voice). 


THE  PROFESSOR:      The  class  will  be  in  order J- 

Breeding  and  Feeding  have  been  emphasized  in  your  other  courses  in  this 
dairy  school. 

But  if  the  feeding  and  breeding  are  to  produce  the  best  results,  your 
herds  will  have  to  be  handled  in  the  proper  manner. 

Building  up  the  herd  to  best  advantage  requires  definite  policies. 
Diseases  must  be  combated.    Your  cows  must  be  properly  sheltered.    You  should 
give  dry  cows  and  fresh  cows  the  care  suited  to  thier  different  conditions. You 
must  keep  records.    And  above  all,  the  expenses  should  be  kept  down.  In  the 
eight  lectures  of  this  course  in  dairy  herd  management,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  point  out  the  most  important  practices  in  handling  which  produce  the  good 
results.    A  later  series  of  eight  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  diseases  and 
ailments. 


vfc    yf    *fc  2fi     s^c  jjc 
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There  are  two  ways  you  may  obtain  a  high-producing  herd  of  dairy  cows. 

One  way  is  to  buy  high-producing  cows.     The  other  way  is  to  breed  them. 

While  it  is  possible  to  buy  good  cows  at  reasonable  prices  in  sections 
having  a  surplus  of  purebred  or  high-grade  cows  for  sale,  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  good  business  for  a  beginner  to  buy  a  large  number.     Often  he  is 
limited  in  funds.     He  does  not  understand  the  principles  or  proper  feeding 
and  breeding.     And  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he  does  not  realize  that  high-pro- 
ducing cows  must  have  better  care  and  management  than  ordinary  cows  —  or  they 
tooMaay  become  low  producers. 

It  is  usually  better  practice  to  sstart  with  a  few  good  cows  and  use 
a  good  purebred  bull.    You  should  handle  the  cows  well  and  select  the  most 
promising  heifers  to  build  up  the  herd.    After  a  time,  when  your  finances 
permit,  you  can  buy  one  or  two  purebred  cows  as  a  foundation. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  gain  considerable  knowledge  in  care  and 
management.     And  what's  more,  you  will  have  reduced  the  danger  of  financial 
loss  to  a  minimum.    (As  if  interrupted)  All  right,  Allen.    What  is  it?" 

BILL  ALLEN :  (in  a  blustering  voice) "Professor .  that's  awful  slow." 

'THE  PROFESSOR:   "Well,  breeders  are  not  made  in  a  day.     It  takes  several 
years  of  intelligent  effort  and  thought  to  build  up  a  good  herd  of  cows  — 

either  purebreds  or  grades.         The  business  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few 

months . " 

BILL  ALLEN: "What  breed  is  best?" 

THE  PROFESSOR: "Ayr shires ,  Brown  Swiss,  Dutch  Belted,  Guernseys,  Holsteins, 
and  Jerseys  are  being  used  in  the  "United  States.     All  have  proved  satis- 
factory.    In  making  your  selection,  you  should  study  the  possible  advant- 
age of  the  different  breeds.     You  can  get  a  bulletin  describing  the  differ- 
ent breeds  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  choosing, 
you  should  take  into  consideration  local  conditions,  the  market,  and  per- 
sonal preference.    And  remember,  there  are  good  cows  and  poor  cows  in 

all  breeds.  For  that  reason,  you  should  give  as  much  attention  to  select- 
ing the  individual  cows  within  the  breed  as  you  do  to  the  selection  of  the 
breed  itself.    (As  if  interrupted)  Well?" 

BILL  ALLEN:  "How  about  crossing  breeds7" 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Never  do  it.'    Present  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  the  result 
of  many  years  of  intelligent  breeding  along  definite  lines.    Breeders  have 
developed  certain  valuable  characteristics  which  are  transmitted  with  uni- 
formity when  animals  of  the  same  breed  are  mated.     7:hen  the  breeds  are 
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crossed,  the  characteristics  are  so  mixed  in  the  offspring  that  they  are 
not  passed  on  to  future  generations  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

You  should  always  use  a  purebred  bull.     If  possible  use  a  purebred 
bull  which  has  been  proved  by  the  high-production  records  of  his  daughters. 

The  better  the  sire,  the  better  the  future  herd  will  be  Bob  Norton.1  

you  took  the  course  on  improvement  of  the  dairy  herd  —  Can  you  tell  us 
how  the  average  production  of  purebreds  and  grades  compare?" 

BOB  NORTON :  (in  a  drawl)     "Ye-es,  sir.     Records  of  over  ^3,000  cows  in 
cow-testing  associations  showed  that  the  purebreds  beat  the  grades  by  an 
average  of  about  15  pounds  of  butterfat  and  U50  pounds  of  milk  a  year." 

THE  PROFESSOR:  "That's  right,  Norton.     As  I  recall  the  figures  the  purebreds 
produced  an  average  of  296  pounds  of  butterfat  and  7,667  pounds  of  milk.  The 
grade  cows  gave  an  average  of  2S1  pounds  of  butterfat  and  6,999  pounds  of 
milk.    How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  that  the  differences  were  so  small7" 

BOB  NORTON:  "Ordinarily           grade  cows  are  culled  much  more  closely  than 

purebreds.     The  grades  in  those  records  represent  the  best  of  their  class." 

THE  PROFESSOR:  "Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  think  of?" 

BOB  NORTON :  "No,  sir.     It's  the  purebred  blood  in  the  grade  cows  that 
makes  them  high  producers." 

THE  PROFESSOR:  "Exactly.    That's  the  strongest  argument  we  have  for  pure- 
breds.   Many  herds  of  carefully  selected  grade  cows  produce  as  much  or  more 

than  purebred  herds  of  the  same  breed           because  they  are  part  purebred 

and  are  more  carefully  selected.    Over  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy  products  of 
this  country  are  produced  by  grade  cows,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  for  many  years  to  come. 

Here's  a  good  plan  for  the  beginner.     Start  with  good  grades.  Buy 
a  purebred  cow  or  two  as  a  foundation  and  build  up  a  high-producing  herd 
either  of  purebreds  or  grades.    Begin,  preferably,  in  a  small  way.  You 
will  profit  from  the  experience  gained  as  your  herd  grows  in  numbers  and 
•quality. 

That's  good  advice  in  any  kind  of  business  and  it  surely  applies 
to  dairying. 

Next  week  we  will  discuss  the  care  and  handling  of  the  dairy  cow. 
The  class  is  dismissed." 


### 
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SHORT  COURSE;      Animal  Health  and  Sanitation, 

LECTURE  NO.  2:     Federal  and  "State  Quarantine  Regulations 

ANNOUNCEMENT !    We're  going  to  call  the  roll  in  the  U.  S.  Farm  School.  We're 
going  to  check  up  for  tardy  m^rks  and  absences.     Also  we  want  to  count  the 
visitors,     First  we  ask  every  regular  student  to  moke  a  recitation.  That 
is  tell  the  rest  of  us  a  good  farm  practice  that  experience  has  taught  you. 
In  other  words  let's  pass  around  some  good  ideas.      Just  write  down  the  facts 
and  send  them  in  — either  to  this  station  or  the  Radio  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  visitors — those  who  slip  in  without  enroll- 
ing— we  want  them  to  answer  present  with  a  request  for  a  registration  card. 
There's  no  charge  for  the  2l6  printed  lessons  supplementing  the  U.  S.  Radio 
Farm  School  and  you  should  have  your  copies.     The  Professor  is  waiting. 
Don't  forget  to  answer  present  with  a  letter.    All  right  Mr.  Schoolmaster  

(NOTE:  The  Professor  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  a  crowded  class-room, 
Interruptions  from  members  of  the  class  can  easily  be  handled  by  the  one 
lecturer  by  changes  of  intonation  and  speed  of  delivery.  The  characters 
speaking  during  this  lecture  are:  The  Professor  himself;  Henderson,  who 
speaks  in  a  nasal  voice;  Bob  Moore,  who  speaks  with  a  drawl;  and  Coates, 
who  speaks  in  a  blustering  manner.) 

(Two  cf  three  raps  —  as  if  on  desk) 

TEE  PROFESSOR:  Who  was  it  asked  about  Federal  and  State  livestock  quarantines 
at  our  last  cl?ss?  (Pause)   

  Wasn't  it  you,  Moore?   

BOB  MOORE:     (in  drawl)    No  -o,  sir.' 

THE  PROFESSOR:        All  right.     You  may  recite,  anyway    What's  a  quaran- 

tine for? 

BOB  MOORE:     (in  drawl)    To  pre-vent   the  spread    of  disease. 


THE  PROFESSOR:      Well,  what  causes  diseases? 
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BOB  MOORE:     (in  drawl)    Microscopic  germs  or  bacteria  cause  most  of  'em, 
Healthy  animals  get  the  gems  from  the  diseased  animals. 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Weil,  then.     Vfaat's  the  purpose  of  the  quarantine? 

BOB  MOORE:     (in  drawl)        To  keep  the  diseased  animals  separated  from  the 
healthy  ones. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Certainly.     Quarantines  are  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 

of  checking  the  spread  of  the  myriad  of  unseen  enemies  to  animal  health   

McGuireJ   Step  to  the  blackboard  there  Pull  down  that  toll  map 

of  the  United  States    so  the  class  can  see  it.   

You  will  notice  I  have  marked  certain  points  along  the  coast  and 
border.     That's  where  the  Federal  government  has  located  inspectors  to  regu- 
late the  importation  of  livestock  and  animal  by-products,  so  as  to  prevent 
diseases  being  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  other  countries.  I 
have  marked  with  a  cross  the  international  border  stations  ?/here  inspectors 
are  located.     You  see  there  are  21  of  those  stations  near  our  northern  bound- 
ary and  three  down  near  the  . Mexican  border.     Then  along  the  coast  you  see 
•shree  or  four  ports  where  livestock  exports  and  imports  are  inspected,  Then 
in  addition,  you  see  on  the  East  coast  four  ports  where  animals  are  not  only 
inspected  but  can  be  placed  in  quarantine.     Ther  are  also  five  such  ports  on 
the  West  Coast, 

All  shipments  of  livestock  entering  these  ports  are  inspected.  Animals 
from  certain  countries  are  prohibited  entry  on  account  of  the  danger  of  bring- 
ing new  diseases.     Others  are  permitted  to  come  in  only  under  rigid  regula- 
tions which  guarantee  that  they  will  not  spread  disease  here.   

(As  if  interrupted)    What  is  it,  Henderson? 

HENDERSON    (in  a  nasal  voice)  What  diseases  are  there  that  we  don't  have  in 
this  country? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    There  are  a  number  of  them.     For  instance,  we  are  nc$  free 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease.      But  it  exists  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
Many  European  countries.     It  attacks  cattle,  sheep,  goats*  swine,  principal- 
ly.   We  prohibit  not  only  susceptible  live  animals  from/ countries  but  fresh 
meats  and  other  animal  products  which  might  spread  the  disease. 

Then  thereis  rinderpest  v/hich  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  cattle  in  Russia, 
South  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Philippines,  but  has  never  reached  this  country. 
Another  disease  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  quarantine  methods  is 
nagana  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly.     *t  is  one  of  the  most  destruct- 
&V3  of  animal  diseases. 
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Some  years  ago  an  outbreak  of  surra,  a  disease  of  horses  and  mules 
common  in  the  Philippines  and  India,  was  halted  at  a  Federal  quarantine  sta- 
tion where  imported  Indian  cattle  showing  the  infection  had  been  received. 

All  the  infected  animals  were  promptly  slaughtered  and  burned.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd  was  kept  carefully  isolated  until  all  danger  had  pass- 
ed. There  are  many  animal  plagues  which  have  so  far  been  kept  out  of  the 
United  States. 

.And  if  you  are  thinking  about  buying  livestock  abroad,  you  had  better 
first  find  out  whether  the  animals  will  be  eligible  for  entry.  Otherwise, 
you  run  the  risk  of  bringing  over  animals  that  will  be  refused  admission  and 
b.e  returned  to  the  country  of  origin  at  your  expense. 

The  spread  of  diseases  already  in  this  country  is  prevented  by  simi- 
lar means.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  cattle  or 
other  livestock  in  any  section  of  the  country  are  affected  with  a  transmis- 
sible disease,  which  in  his  opinion  warrants  the  establishment  of  a  quaran- 
tine, he  issues  an  order  placing  in  quarantine  the  State,  or  part  of  it,  in 
which  the  disease  exists. 

This  rule  either  absolutely  forbids  the  interstate  movement  of  live- 
stock from  the  quarantine  area  or  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
terstate movements  may  be  m^de.    At  the  present  time,  large  areas  are  under 

quarantine  for  scabies  in  sheep  and  southern  or  Texas  fever  in  cattle  

(As  if  interrupted)    Well,  Coates? 

COATES:        (in  a  blustering  voice)    How  do  federal  inspectors  keep  track 
of  cattle  shipments? 

THE  PROFESSOR:      The  railroads  or  other  interstate  carriers  are  required 
to  notify  them.   But  before  offering  livestock  for  interstate  trans- 
portations, farmers  and  other  shippers  are  required  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  to  find  out  that  their  animals  are  not  affected  with  any  communicable 
disease.    Pens  and  cars  which  have  contained  infected  animals  must  also 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  official  supervision  before  being  again 
used  in  the  handling  of  interstate  shipments  of  healthy  animals.    The  cost 
of  this  service,  in  most  instances,  is  charged  to  the  individual  who  ships 
diseased  animals.     (As  if  interrupted)  Yes?  

COATES:      (in  a  blustering  voice)    Suppose  a  man  ships  diseased  animals, 
anyway  or  hauls  them  across  a  state  line  in  a  truck  or  drives  them? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  It  doesn't  pay.  Federal  interstate  regulations  are  strict 
ly  inforced.     Infractions  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
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Last  year,  the  Federal  courts  assessed  $6,105  in  fines  for  violating  these 
regulations. 

Then  the  States  also  have  in  effect  quarantine  regulations  applicable 
not  only  to  livestock  within  their  borders  "but  also  to  animals  imported. from 
other  States.     Although  Federal  and  State  regulations,  as  a  rule,  are  the  same 

 there  are  some  instances  in  which  they  vary.     It  is  necessary,  therefore 

that  farmers  who  ship  livestock  interstate  to  familarize  themselves  with  the 
requirements  of  both.  Miscellaneous  Circular  lU  compiled  by  the  Federal  Bur- 
eau of  Animal  Industry  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  Sta.te  regulations. 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  that  and  the  Federal  regulations  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.   (As  if  interrupted)    Did  you  have  a  question, 

Moore? 

BOB  MOORE:     (in  a  drawl)      I'd  like  to  know  what  to  do  to  prevent  disease  on 
the  farm. 

THE  PROFESSOR:      Well,  it's  time  for  the  next  class  now.           but  we'll  take 

up  that  question  next  week. 
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SHORT  COURSE; 


Livestock  Barns  and  Shelters. 


LECTURE  NO.  2:      Durability  ^nd  Economy  in  Barn  Construction. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Before  starting,  the  next  lesson _".Barn_Co_nst ruction"  we're  go- 
ing to  ask  every  visitor  attending  the  U.  S.  Farm  School  to  turn  in  his  or  he 
name  to  receive  printed  copies  of  the  2l6  lessons  scheduled.     This  is  your 
opportunity  to  fortify  yourself  with  a  valuable  reference  library.    All  right 
Mr.  Schoolmaster   


The  class  will  be  in  order.    Last  week  we  discussed  the  planning  of  live- 
stock barns.     Tonight  we  are  going  to  talk  about  economy  and  durability  in 

barn  construction.           but  I  wish  that  you  fellows  could  have  been  with  me  this 

morning.  * 

I  passed  a  little,  cramped  barn  that  I  know  hasn't  been  built  very  many 
years.     If  I  hadn't  known  better,  I  might  have  thought  it  was  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
old  home  place.     There  wasn't  the  sign  of  any  paint  on  it.    The  doors  were  sag- 
ging on  the  hinges  and  the  roof  looked  like  it  was  about  to  cave  in  at  one 


The  farmer  who  built  that  barn  is  a  friend  of  mine. —  if  I  had  seen 
that  barn  when  it  was  going  up  I  would  have  told  him  a  few  things  about  it.1 
Well,  I  got  out  of  my  machine  just  to  take  a  look  at  that  barn.     I  found  the 
owner  inside  sawing  some  lumber  getting  ready  to  prop  up  that  roof.     The  trouble 
is,  he  built  that  Structure  too  cheaply  —  and  that's  about  the  most  expensive 
way  he  could  have  built  it.    He  was  reading  that  lesson  from  repair  bills. 

It's  false  economy  to  save  a  little  expense  through  the  use  of  too  low- 
grade  or  too  light  materials  that  will  not  last  —  to  save  space  at  the  expense 
of  freedom  of  movement.     It's  false  economy  to  use  too  light  hardware,  fittings, 
and  equipment  that  must  soon  be  replaced  and  to  permit  more  expensive  materials 
to  go  to  pieces  for  lack  of  protective  coatings. 


******* 


(Two  or  three  raos           as  if  on  desk) 


point . 


True  economy  in  building  consists  of  the  use  of  good  materials  in  such 
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a.  way  as  will  give  the  best  real  service.  It  consists  in  arranging  the  plan 
so  as  to  s^ve  space  and  time  in  doing  work  —  in  using  materials  of  standard 

commercial  sizes    in  designing  details  so  as  to  develop  the  needed  strength 

from  the  least  material  —  and  in  installing  time  and  labor-saving  machinery 

 Henderson,1    What  would  yon  say  is  the  first  essential  in  constructing 

a  livestock  barn? 

HENDERSON:       (in  nasal  voice)     A  good  foundation. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes.     A  foundation  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  support  the 
weight  to  be  imposed,  and  must  be  of  sufficient  width  at  the  bottom  to  so  dis- 
tribute the  weight  that  the  soil  will  carry  it.      ?he/s?Pucture ,   if  of  wood, 

must  be  well  anchored  to  the  foundation.   

 T.h»i  material  wouia  you  use? 

HENDERSON :     (in  nasal  voice)       Concrete  is  about  the  best  material,  for  last- 
ing, isn't  it;  professor. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Well-1           The  word  concrete  conveys  the  impression  of  enduring 

quality  as  far  as  concerns  ordinary  wesr  and  tear  —  and  stresses  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected.  But  if  the  materials  of  which  the  concrete  is  composed  are 

not  properly  proportioned  and  mixed           if  the  mixture  is  not  properly  placed  - 

 or  if  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  the  concrete  may  be  the  weakest  part  of 

the  building. 

A  building,  like  a  chain,  is  only  as  strong  and  durable  as  its  weakest 
part  although,  unlike  a  chain,  the  failure  of  one  part  does  not  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  the  building  or  its  usefulness.     -t  generally  means  more 
or  less  expensive  repairs. 

Durability,   therefore,  means  materials  which  will  stand  up  under  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put,  plus  competent  workmanship,     Timbers  amply  strong 
for  a  given  purpose  may  fail  at  joints  because  not  properly  framed  and  secured. 

Materials  are  durable  in  themselves  or  durable  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  protected.  Coed  concrete  exposed  to  the  weather  may  last  indefinitely. 
But  the  life  of  wood  depends  upon  its  protection.     Paint  is  the  usual  wood  pro- 
tective.  Some  paints  are  more  durable  than  others,  but  any  paint  coating  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  if  the  wood  is  to  be  preserved. 

Walls  should  be  of  sound  materials,  whether  masonry  or  wood.     They  should 
be  strong  enough  and  properly  braced  to  withstand  the  vertical  and  lateral 
stresses  upon  them.  * 

Durability  should  be  considered  not  only  with  respect  to  exposure  to 
weather  but  also  with  respect  to  fire  exposure.  A  structure  of  fire-proof  or    '  • 
fire-resistant  materials  may  prove  a  very  profitable  investment  in  case  a  near- 
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by  "building  "burns.     A  fire  within  a  "building,  entirely  or  in  part  fireproof, 
will  not  do  so  much  damage  as  in  one  built  entirely  of  inflammable  materials. 

The  greater  the  durability,  with  respect  to  strength  or  damage  by  fire 

or  weather,  the  greater  the  initial  cost           the  less  durable,  the  greater  the 

cost  of  maintenance.  (As  if  interrupted)  Well.1    What  is  it,  Woodford? 

WOODFORD:     (in  a  drawl)    There  are  not  many  farmers  who  can  afford  fire-proof 
barns . 

THE  PROFESSOR:      That's  true.     In  case  you  can't  afford  a  fire-proof  barn,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  compromise.    Make  the  walls  of  fire  and  weather-resist- 
ant materials,  requiring  the  least  maintenance  and  the  rest  of  less  expensive 
but  sound  construction. 

You  should  also  make  surfaces  that  are  subject  to  excessive  wear-  and 
tear  or  to  moisture  of  suitable  enduring  material.     The  pens,  rails,  doors, 
and  gates,   should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  crowding  of  stock   

HENDERSON :       ( In  nasal  voice)     How  many  windows  should  a  livestock  barn  have? 

THE  PROFESSOR:      We'll  discuss  that  and  other  sanitary  features  next  week. 
 The  class  is  dismissed. 
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SHORT  COURSE:      Management  of  the  Breeding  Stock. 


LECTURE  NO.  2.    Importance  of  Constitutional  Vigor. 

AHHQUHCEMENT.:-    The  poultry  lesson — the  one  which  you  are  going  to  hear  on  our  U.S. 
Farm  School  Program  in  just  a  minute — has  an  important  message  for  every  poultry 
raiser*    We*d  be  glad  to  have  each  of  you  do  a  little  reciting  each  evening  during 
the  Farm  School.    After  youTve  heard  the  lessons,  ask  the  questions  which  are  in 
your  mind  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  experiences.    Send  them  directly 
to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  this  station.    Let'-s  make  this  farm 
school  a  real  exchange  of  good  ideas.      All  right  Professor: 

(HOTS:     The  Professor  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  a  crowded  class-room.  Inter- 
ruptions from  members  of  the  class  can  be  easily  handled  by  cne  lecturer  through 
changes  cf  intonation  and  speed  of  delivery,    The  characters  speaking  during  this 
lecture  are;     The  Professor  himself;  Wilder,  who  speaks  in  a  nasal  voice;  and 
Roberts,  who  speaks  in  a  deep,  blustery  voice) 

(Two  or  three  raps  —  as  if  on  desk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:     The  class  will  be  in  order!     Students  will  please  find 
seats!   

You  will  remember  that  last  week  we  talked  in  a  general  way  about 
choosing  chickens  for  breeding  stock.    Among  other  things,  we  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  constitutional  vigor  in  the  stock.    That  is  of  paramount  importance, 

(Emphatically)  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  health  and  vigor!  Without 
these  qualities,  good  housing,  feeding,  and  management  can,  at  best,  only  produce 
mediocre  results.     Opportunities  for  profit  in  poultry  are  based  on  the  character 
and  breeding,  of  the  birds  —  but,  there  is  little  liklihood  of  realizing  on  those 
opportunities  (Strikes  desk  by  way  of  emphasis) , unless  health  and  vigor  are  out- 
standing attributes  in  your  flock.   (Strikes  desk  harder) 

WILDER:     (In  nasal  voice)    Professor           What  do  you  mean  by  *vigorr? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Wei 1-11,  thatfs  a  term  that's  hard  to  define.    We  say  a  hen 
has  health  and  vigor,  if  she  is  strong,  alert  and  active,  if  her  eggs  are  fertile, 
if  they  hatch  well,  if  her  chicks  live  and  are  easily  reared.    The  results  of  vigor 
are  also  seen  in  a  hen  that  has  laid  persistently  for  12  months;  and  finishes  up  in 
good  physical  condition,  with  no  signs  of  weakness  or  exhaustion.    A  long  life  is 
also  an  indication  of  vigor*    Success  with  either  exhibition  or  utility  stock  de- 
pends primarily  upon  robustness  and  stamina  —  so  that  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
chicks  make  quick,  thrifty  growth.    Selection' -for  vigor  is  the  foundation  cn  which 
you  must  build  if  your  poultry-raising  business  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Don't 
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let  excellence  of  color  in  a  chicken  "blind  yon  to  the  necessity  of  vigor.  Roberts! 

ROBERTS:  (In  deep,  blustery  voice)  Yes,  sir! 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Suppose  we  had  a  flock  of  chickens  here  Chickens  that  you 

knew  nothing  about  except  what  you  could  see  by  looking  at  them           How  would  you 

select  the  vigorous  ones? 

ROBERTS;  (In  a  deep,  blustery  voice)  ITd  choose  those  that  had  bright,  red 
combs  ana  wattles,  prominent  eyes,  broad  skulls,  and  clean  shining  feathers.  Those 
that  had  good  substance  in  bone,  strong  feet,  and  legs  set  wide  apart  under  the 
center  of  a  deep,  wide  body   

THE  PROEESSQR:  "What's  your  objection  to  that,  Wilder? 

WILDER:     (In  a  nasal  voice)  Ee  said  he'd  select  those  with  clean,  shining 
feathers.    The  good  layers  would  have  dirty,  ragged  feathers  at  the  end  of  the 
laying  year. 

THE  PROEESSQR:     Yes  —  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  close-fitting 
plumage  of  the  high-producer  and  the  character  of  the  rough,  loose  feathering  of 
the  loafer.    It  would  also  be  well  to  choose  hens  that  showed  alertness,  absence 

of  fear,  and  constant  activity.    Those  things  show  a  good  nervous  organization   

(As  if  interrupted)  Well,  Roberts? 

ROBERTS: :  (In  a  deep,  blustery  voice)  I'd  watch  the  hens  foraging,  too.  The 
vigorous  hen  is  a  good  forager  —  she  would  be  the  first  to  leave  the  roost  in  the 
morning  and  last  to  return  at  night. 

THE  PROESSSOR:     That's  a  good  idea.    On  the  other  hand,  you  could  see  lack 
of  vigor  in  slow,  uneven  growth,  late  maturity,  long,  slim,  crow  head  —  poorly 
developed  comb  and  wattles,  improper  carriage  of  body,  low  egg  production,  low 
fertility  and  hatchability  —  and  high  mortality  in  growing  chicks  and  adult  stock. 

WILDER:     (In  a  nasal  voice)  Doesn't  inbreeding  often  cause  loss  of  vigor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes,  that's  a  common  effect  affer  a  few  closely  related 
matings  have  been  made.    On  the  other  hand,  when  selection  is  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, desirable  characters  can  be  fixed  in  families  and  their  good  qualities 
intensified.    Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  leading  poultry  breeders  have  brought  their 
strains  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  type  and  color  by  judicious  selection 
and  line  breeding. 

But  most  of  the  experimental  work  in  inbreeding  poultry  has  shown  rather 
marked  deterioration  in  fertility,  hatchability  and  egg  production.  —  particularly 
when  selection  was  not  carefully  practiced.  When  there  is  difficulty  in  hatching 
the  eggs  and  growing  the  chicks  from  inbred  stock,  the  breeder  must  cross  his  in- 
bred families  —  or  use  inbred  males  with  unrelated  hens. 

Besides  selecting  healthy,  vigorous  individuals  and  breeding  carefully,  ycu 
should  thoughtfully  study  and  put  in  practice  every  detail  of  feeding  and  manage- 


merit  that  will  tend  to  increase  vigor  in  the  stock.    Losses  from  bad  management 
Will  soon  leave  their  effects  on  growth  or  production  and  cut  your  profits  to  an 
exceedingly  narrow  margin. 

Crowding  of  large  numbers  of  chicks  into  small  hovers  is  bad  business.  It 
results  in  heavy  losses  in  chicks,  poor  growth  and  pullets  that  lack  uniformity. 
Many  of  these  vail  not  lay  until  late  in  the  winter. 

By  raising  smaller  numbers  and  providing  adequate  space  in  houses  and  on 
range,  there  will  be  less  loss  in  chicks,  thriftier  growth  and  a  much  larger  per<* 
centage  of  earlier  maturing  pullets.    These  should  not  be  brought  into  production 
until  fully  developed,  and  until  an  excess  of  body  weight  has  been  added  by  feeding 
plenty  of  scratch  grains.     Thus  a  reserve  of  fat  and  energy  is  provided  on  which 
the  pullets  may  draw  during  the  strenuous  season  of  heavy  production. 

A  scratch  feed  with  a  small  amount  of  milk  should  bring  the  breeders  through 
the  molt  in  good  shape.    A  two  months  vacation  is  none  too  long  for  the  breeders. 
But  you  must  not  expect  winter  egg  production  from  breeders.    Check  egg  production 
by  removing  the  laying  mash. 

If  you  poultrymen  will  study  the  effect  of  vigor  on  performance,  behavior, 
and  appearance.  If  you  plan  your  matings  to  promote  constitution  and  efficiency. 

If  every  detail  of  your  feeding  and  management  paves  the  way  to  better  health   

In  short,  if  you  place  vigor  of  the  flock  above  all  other  considerations,  yea  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  your  breeding  problems.  (As  if  inter- 
rupted)    Well  ? 

WILDER:     (In  a  nasal  voice)    You  haven't  said  anything  about  the  roosters, 
professor . 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Their  selection  is  even  more  important  than  the  hens.  Their 
vigor  must  be  unquestioned  but  we  will  go  into  that  next  week. 
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MSTVmm^:  Selecting 


AHMDOgCBrnw-  Our  seconr)  nmii™  i„ 

last  week  on  Selecting  frfff  £?  i^w?068  ahead  with  the  discussion  we  started 
to  attend  the  r  °     0       ^xbxtxon.    Those  of  you  who  find  it  impossible 

lessons  in  booklet  form     mZ  '  rS^larly'  sllould  yourselves  of  the  printed 

directly  to  the  U    S  ^en^m  T  ?T  requests  for  enrollment  to  this  station  or 
'  U-  b'  department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

mraOJlSSOE:     ffell  —  of  all  things! 

that  big  basket  into  -yj^  Br00ks'  Just  wh*t  ^  the  idea?    mhat  are  you  bringing 
xS  oasicet  into  .he  class  room  for?    What's  in  it? 

JACK  BROOKS:     (In  a  drawl i  A  couple  of  my  best  chickens. 

poultry^iTi?211^1     We^-  1  d0n,t  suPP°se  we  should  object  to  poultry  in  the 
a?lhem?  eSpeclally  sin^  I  set  the  example  last  time  -Let's  take  a  look 

for     /^tBto°~l;  (^-H?^  Sure.  Professor.    That's  what  I  brought  them  here 
poultry  Sow,      ^     ^  adV10G  °n  r'hi0h  of  these  two  I  had  better  put  in  the 

starts. ^Jffgool'iif^  l*'5  a°°Ut  3  0r  4  Beeks  Defore  ow  local 

rest  of  the  flock  this         V^^f*  remWe  y0Ur  best  all-round  birds  from  the 
standard  wei£?"^efd  tvte         °f  °°^Se-  Jack'  y™  kn0B  the  essentials  - 
chickens  of  Uniform  gooa  qu^ itv"  ^Pil  T    T°?  Sh0Uld  °8  CarefUl  t0  SeleCt 

waited  ^^f'^^f^^?  §0inS  t0  Sh°W  S°me  T  -  ^  1 

(Two  or  three  raps  —  as  if  on  rlPsT^ 

attentioFj^T^r2'  if22^  If  the  other  members  of  the  class  would  turn  their 
"The  S^dard  of %  l~  f gh*  learn  soraething.    All  of  you  who  have  the  book 

taletSwJ  It  »     t?U    Polished  by  the  American  Poultry  Association  or  the 
c~e  thefHwo  7J  t  D^rtment  of  Agriculture  had  better  open  them.    You  can 

S  ^  tL  Too^    T,her^Vlth  the  "Orations  of  the  standard  for  their 
variety  m  the  books.    That  will  help  you  learn  to  judge  chickens. 


According  to  the  "Standard  of  Perfection",  there  are  certain  major  defects. 
A  chicken  with  any  of  these  defects  is  disqualified  from  competition.    .Among  the 
most  common  disqualifications  are  deformities  in  "body  shape;  clipped,  missing  or 
twisted  wing  or  tail  feathers;  side-sprigs  or  excrescences  on  the  comb;  and  stubs 
on  shanks  and  feet. 

For  other  defects,  the  bird  is  discounted  or  cut  in  points  of  excellence 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  fault.    Some  of  the  common  defects  are? Coarse- 
ness in  head  points;  irregularity  in  the  serrations  of  the  chicken1 s  comb  or  in  its 
shape;  and  plumage  defects,  such  as  missing  feathers  or  foreign  color. 

Examine  these  two  birds  here  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  such  defects. 
Compare  them  with  the  breed  type  as  illustrated  in  the  bulletins.    Also  for  sur- 
face color,  and  color  of  legs  and  toes,  as  described  in  the  text. 

Of  course,  Jack  Brooks  never  would  have  brought  these  chickens  here  if  they 
had  had  some  of  the  major  defects.    Such  faults  as  crooked  toes,  crooked  beaks, 
crooked  backs  and  knock  knees  are  noticeable  early  in  a  chick's  life.    In  the 
larger-comb  breeds,  defects  in  the  combs  may  be  easily  detected  fairly  early.  As 
feathering  progresses,  twisted  wing  feathers  may  be  in  evidence  —  as  well  as 
slipped  wings  and  wry  tail, 

A  slipped  wing,  you  know,  is  one  that  is  loose  and  not  well  folded.  Tills 
defect  is  usually  found  in  the  Brahmas  and  other  Asiatic  breeds  —  sometimes  in 
the  general -purpose  fowls  like  the  Plymouth  Rock,  but  rarely  in  the  Leghorn  and 
lighter  breeds. 

'A  wry  tail  is  a  crooked  or  bent  tail.    Twisted  wing  feathers  are  often  seen 
in  certain  strains  of  Barred  Rocks.    They  often  come  in  straight  in  the  adult 
chicken.    Chicks  with  twisted  feathers,  however,  are  usually  of  the  late-maturing, 
slow-growing  type.    They  may  fail  to  reach  standard  size  and  weight  in  time  for 
exhibition.    As  a  rule,  they  are  quite  undesirable.    Serious  defects  in  legs  or 
feet  usually  handicap  a  bird  pretty  badly.    They  generally  affect  the  carriage  and 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  form. 

But  there  are  certain  color  defects  in  the  plumage  of  a  youngster  that  may 
be  entirely  changed  when  the  adult  feathers  come  in.  For  example,  the  wings  of 
Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  are  often  rather  light  colored  —  but  when  the  chickens  are 
full  grown  they,  may  have  sound  red  color.    Of  course,  badly  off-colored  chicks 
will  never  be  suitable  for  exhibition. 

The  careful  breeder,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  breeding  tendencies 
of  his  stock,  can  estimate  fairly  accurately  the  degree  of  perfection  a  half-grown 
specimen  is  likely  to  attain.   

How  look  at  these  two  Rhode  Island  Reds    Jack  Brooks  brought  in.    This  one 
on  the  left  is  of  excellent  size  and  outstanding  type.    But  the  one  on  the  right 
here  is  less  pleasing  in  size  and  type,  but  she  has  much  better  color. —    AL1  those 

of  you  who  think  the  chicken  on  the  right  the  best,  hold  up  your  hands    Now  all 

those  that  think  the  one  on  the  left  is  best   The  pullet  on  the  right  wins! 


Jack,  the  class  seems  to  think  this  is  the  better-balanced  bird  of  the  two. 
I  agree  with  them.    In  fact,  this  one  on  the  left  is  so  uneven  in  color  that  she 
would  receive  no  consideration  whatever  from  the  judge.  

JACK  BROOKS;  (in  a  drawl)  Thanks!  But,  Professor,  I  had  another  ques- 
tion. .  How  many  years  can  I  show  the  same  chicken? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    The  general -purpose  fowls  undergo  changes  in  type  that  often 
make  showing  impossible  after  the  first  year  or  two,  but  Leghorns  and  some  of  the 
other  light  breeds  can  be  shown  for  3  to  4  and  sometimes  5  years. 

JACK  BROOKS:     (In  a  drawl)    How  do  you  get  chickens  in  condition  for  the 

show? 

THE  PRQPESSOR:    That's  a  good  question,  Jack.    I'm  glad  to  see  you're  not 
going  to  overlook  anything  that  may  help  you  gather  a  few  blue  ribbons.  —  Well, 
we're  all  with  you.    IJext  week,  I'll  tell  you  a  few  wrinkles  about  making  your 
chickens  look  their  best. 
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SHORT  COURSE: 


LECTURE  NO.  2: 


Feeding  Dairy  Cattle . 
Roughages  for  Dairy  Cows , 


AMOIMCEMSKT!    Our  Schoolmaster  who  conducts  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Farm  School  each 
Friday  at  this  period  is  at  his  desk  and  we  hope  that  his  students  are  all  on 
time.    His  first  subject  is  a  discussion  of  MRoughages  for  Dairy  Cows",  the 
second  of  the  series  on  Feeding.    Alright  Professor: 


5fC       3jc       3^!  3JC       «fc  2fC 


GEORGE  WELLER:      (in  a  nasal  tone)  What's  that  thing,  professor?   

THE  PROFESSOR;      Hello,  Wheller!   —Give  me  a  hand  with  this  chart  here. 

GEORGE  SELLER  (in  a  nasal  tone)  Ah,  I  see   It's  a  picture  of  a  cow's  in- 
sides. 

THE  PROFESSOR: 


Yes ,  that 's  right. 


-Norton.'   Have  we  got  it 


hanging  level? 


BOB  NORTON:     din  a _ drawl)    Yes-sir,           But  I  thought  —  we  were  studying   

feedin'  —  not  a  -nat-omy. 

THE  PROFESSOR;  We  are.  This  chart  shows  you  why  a  dairy  cow  can't  live  long 
without  roughage. 


BOB  NORTON : 


( In  a  drawl)  How's-that? 


THE  PROFESSOR;      Get  to  your  seats  —  and  I'll  tell  you  (Sound  cf  rapping, 
as  if  for  order)      (in  a  louder  voice)     If  you  will  all  look  at  this  diagram 
of  a  cow,  you  will  realize  why  the  coarser  types  of  feed  are  so  important.  You 
see  she  has  a  series  of  stomachs.    Notice  how  large  and  roomy  they  are.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  "bulky  feed  to  distend  her  paunch.     It  has  to  he  distended  in 
order  that  the  digestive  organs  function  properly. 

You  know  the  cow  first  holts  her  fed  roughage  without  chewing  it.  The 
feed  goes  into  this  stomach  here.    Then  it  passes  into  this  Stomach  made  up 
of  small  compartments  that  divide  it  into  "cuds"  that  are  a  neat  size  for  chew- 
ing.    The  "cuds"  are  sent  "back  to  the  mouth  here  at  the  proper  time  to  he 
ground  up.     The  cow  chews  them,  reswallows  them,  and  they  go  into  this  third, 
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and  finally  into  this  fourth  stomach,  to  "be  digested, 

Roughages  have  a  much  higher  fiber  content  —  and  supply  a  smaller  a- 
mount  of  digestible  material  ~~  according  to  weight  —  than  do  the  grains. 
All  the  hays  and  grasses  when  cured  or  green,   corn  fodder,  stover,  straws,  and 
silages  are  examples  of  roughages.     Some  of  the  milling  by-products  of  the  lowe 
grades,  such  as  oat  hulls  and  cottonseed  hulls,  should  also  be  recognized  as 
roughages. 

Boh  Norton  —  Would  you  class  root  crops  such  as  beets,  mangels,  and 
turnips  as  roughages? 

BOB  NORTON      ( In  a  drawl)  I'd  —  call   'em  —  Succulent  (Succu-lent)  roughages. 

TEE  PB.OE33S0R i    There's  very  little  fiber  in  them.     They  are  really  watery 
concent rates. 

Concentrates,  you  know,  are  those  feeds  that  supply  a  large  amount  of 
digestible  material  —  in  proportion  to  weight.  Their  fiber  content  is  lew. 
Practically  all  the  grains  and  grain  by-products,  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  linseed  oil  meal  are  concentrates* 

To  do  well,  cows  need  "both  roughages  and  concentrates        but  they  must 
have  roughages        (As  if  interrupted)      What's  yo\ir  question?   

GEORGE  WELLER:     (in  a  nasal  tone)      What  is  the  best  kind  of  roughage? 

THE  PROCESSOR?    The  legumes,  of  which  alfalfa,  all  the  clovers,  vetch,  lesped- 
.ez.a,  cewpeas  and  soy  beans  are  examples,  are  the  best  kinds  of  hay  for  dairy 
cows.     They  are  high  in  protein  and  rich  in  mineral  matter,  especially  calcium. 
Bf  using  them,  you  will  not  have  to  buy  so  much  of  the  high-protein  concentrate 
'They  will  also  make  it  easy  to  provide  well-balanced  rations. 

Leafy,  small-stemmed  legume  hay,  cut  before  it  is  too  ripe,  and  properly 
cured,  is  the  best,     When  it  is-' in  that  condition  it  is  more  palatable  and 
contains  the  maximum  amount  of  its  natural  green  color.     You  will  find  it  a 
hard  problem  to  feed  cows  economically  and  get  high  production  without  feeding 
legume  hays.     It  usually  pays  to  grow  such  hays  rather  than  to  buy  them, 

GEORGE  WE  HER;     (in  a  nasal  voice)    But,  Professor--- ' What 's  the  best  kind? 

THE  PROFESSOR;     Alfalfa  in  most  sections.     In  some  sections  where  the  alfalfa 
is  of  high  quality,  dairy  cows  are  profitably  fed  largely  on  alfalfa  hay  alone. 
That  shows  its  high  value  as  a  feed.    Clover  is  a  close  second.     Other  legumes 
are  well-liked  by  cows.     They  furnish  about  the  same  amount  of  protein  as  al- 
falfa.    Their  stems  are  coarser  so  they  are  not  quite  so  palatable.     Soy  beans, 
cowpeas,  and,   in  some  localities,  the  vetches  are  easily  and  quickly  grown, 
They  can  often  be  grown  in  an  emergency  as  a  catch  crop.     If  cut  at  the  proper 
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stage  they  make  good  feed.     Sweet  clover,  another  legume,  m^kes  fine  pasture, 
hut  is  tood  woody,  stemmy,  and  unpalatable  for  a  good  hay  feed, 

GEOP.G-Ip  i  jpLLEP. :     (in  a  nasal  voice)    How  at  out  timothy,  professor? 

THS  PROFESSOR ;  Nonlegume  roughages  nuchas  timothy,  prairie  hays,  millet,  sor- 
gums,  Sudan  grass,  stovers,  and  straw.,  are  low  in  protein,    They  are  less 
pi at able  than  the  legume,  and  are  not  recommended  as  good  milk-producing  feeds* 
If  cut  at  ths/right  time  and  cured  properly  they  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  dry 
roughage.    But  if  you  feed  them  alone,  you  will  have  to  buy  more  of  the  ex- 
pensive high-protein  concentrates  as  well  as  mineral  mix-cures.  Mixed  hay,  such 
as  clover  and  timothy,  is  about  halfway  between  the  legumes  and  ncnlegumes  in 

feeding  value  —  out  the  more  legumes  in  it  the  "better,     (.As  if  interrupted)  

Well,  Uorton?   

BOB  I70B.T0H;  ( In  a  drawl )  Professor,  what  are  the  most  important  —  sue cu- lent 
roughages? 

THE  PROFESSOR;     Pasture  and  silage  — —  Because  of  the  succulence  it  provides, 
silage  is  the  most  economical  winter  substitute  for  pasw.re  grass.     Good  cows 
will  produce  more  and  therefore  cheaper  milk  — -  if  giver,  silage c     Corn  is  the 
principal"  crop  for  silage  «-—  'but  both  the  sweet  and  grain  sorghums  are  used 
successfully  in  drier  regions.      Sunflowers  are  also  used  in  regions  where 
corn  will  not  yield  well, 

Z  .The  use  of  good  home  grown  legume  hay  and  silage  is  the  basis  of  econon 

deal  feeding  of  dairy  cows.     A  dairyman  who  has  several  stacks  or  a  barn  full 
of  silage  need  not  worry  about  the  winter  feed  bill.     But  the  cost  of  the  grail; 
part  of  the  ration  will  depend  largely  on  the  quantity  of  r engages  on  hand, 

BOB  NORTOH?  (in  a  drawl)  what's  a  good  grain  mixture  to  use  with  the  hay  and 
silage? 

THE  PROFESSOR;      We'll  talk  about  that  next  Friday  at  this  period, 


■if.     ^  sfs    ■•/(.  A 


ANNOUNCEMENT :       "Handling  the  Dry  Cow",  is  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson. 
This  is  one  of  the  schoolmasters  pet  hobbies,  hut  before  he  gets  started  we're 
reminding  the  late  comers  that  printed  copies  of  these  21 6  radio  lessons  can 
be  secured  in  attractive  printed  booklets  by  writing  either  this  station  or 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


jjc     jfc     %  sfc: 


(Two  or  three  raps           as  if  on  desk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:      The  class  will  be  in  order.1   

Last  week  we  discussed  building  up  the  dairy  herd.  We  talked  about 
the  general  problems  of  herd  management.  This  week,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
specific  problems  —  that  of  handling  the  dry  cow. 

Of  course,  you  ail  know  that  a  cow  should  be  dry  for  a  certain  period. 

That  has  been  shown  to  be  sound  economic  practice    Allen,  you  may  tell 

us  what  important  purposes  are  served  by  the  dry  period? 

BILL  ALLEN:     ( In  gruff  voice)     It  gives  a  rest  to  the  organs  used  in  producing 
milk. 

THE  PROFESSOR;    Yes.     That's  right.  And  what . else? 

BILL  ALLEN:  ( In  gruff  voice)  It  allows  the  feed  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  calf  instead  of  for  milk.   

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes.  Don't  stop. 

BILL  ALLEN:       (in  gruff  voice)     (Hesitantly)     It    It  enables  the  cow  to  re- 

plenish her  mineral  supply,   that  has  run  down,  through  the  year's  production 
of  milk. 


THE  PROFESSOR:     Correct.     Anything  else? 

BILL  ALLEN:        (in  gruff  voice)       I  believe  that's  all,  Professor. 
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TEE  PROFESSOR:       I'm  surprised  at  you,  Allen.'    You  ought  to  know  that  the 
dry  period  allows  the  cow  to  "build  up  a  reserve  of  tody  tissues  "before  calv- 
ing.    This  will  "be  of  greet  service  to  her  later  on  especially  if  she 

is  a  good  producer. 

The  amount  of  milk  a  cow  gives  during  the  year    and  her  condition 

with  regard  to  flesh  —  should  determine  how  long  she  should  "be  dry.  Care- 
fully performed  experiments  show  that  the  more  milk  a  cow  produces,  the  longer 
dry  period  she  needs.    (As  if  interrupted^           Did  you  have  a  question? 

BILL  ALIEN:   ( In  gruff  voice)     Kow  long  should  the  average  cow  "be  dry? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     I  was  just  coming  to  that.    Cows  of  low  or  medium  produc- 

tion should  "be  dry  from. a  month  to  six  weeks  if  they  are  in  good  flesh.  If 
they  are  thin,  they  should  be  dry  a  little  longer.     It's  probably  best  to 
give  the  high  producing  cows  a  dry  period  of  two  months. 

But  don't  think  that  two  months  rest  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  dairyman. 
It  pays  in  an  increased  amount  of  milk  produced  during  the  next  milk  giving 
period. 

All  you  men  who  are  used  to  handling  dairy  cows,  know  that  ordinarily 
a  cow  will  loose  flesh  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  calf  is  "born.  That's 
because  she  cpU  not  eat  enough  feed  to  produce  such  a  great  amount  of  milk  and 
also  keep  up  her  "body  weight.     She  should  carry  a  considerable  amount  of  flesh 
at  calving  time,  or  she  will  become  too  thin.     Cows  in  good  flesh  will  start 
off  the  milking  period  at  a  higher  level  of  production  that  thin  cows,  That 

means  a  greater  yield  of  milk  during  the  year.    It's  poor  business  to  have 

cows  thin  at  calving  time.   

BILL  ALLEN:     (in  gruff  voice)    What  would  you  feed  dry  cows  professor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Well,  the  feed  ought  to  have  plenty  of  minerals  in  it. 
Experiments  have  shown    that  lime  is  the  mineral  that  's  most  likely  to  be!' lack 
ing  in  the  cow's  body.     Good  pasture  in  the  summer  and  properly  cured  legume 
hay  in  winter  will  supply  the  lime. 

Then,  yov  know,  all  growing  animals  need  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
tein.    In  order  to  take  care  of  the  proper  development  of  the  unborn  calf,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cow's  ration  at  this  time  should  be  high  protein 
feeds.     The  legume  hay,  of  course  will  supply  a  large  part  of  the  protein, 
A  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  and  cottonseed 
meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  is  excellent.     Give  the  cow  enough  feed  to  bring  her 
to  the  proper  state  of  flesh  at  calving  time.   

BILL  ALLEIT;   ( In  gruf f  voice)  How  about  a  cow  thats  hard  to  dry  off? 
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THE  PROFESSOR:      Most  cows  can  "be  dried  off  by  gradually  lessening  the  frequency 
of  milking.     That  is,  first  miss  one  milking,  then  miss  two,  then  three,  etc. 
When  the  milk  production  is  less  than  a  gallon,  you  can  stop  milking  entirely 
without  danger.     Any  milk  that  is  left  in  the  udder  will  be  absorbed  in  a  short 
time.    With  cows  that  are  hard  to  dry  off,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  feed           especially  grain. 

Handle  the  cow  carefully  toward  the  end  of  her  dry  period.     Watch  her 
closely  a  week  or  ten  days  before  calving  —  because  she  may  need  special  at- 
tention.    At  calving  time,   she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Wheat 

bran  and  linseed-oil  meal  are  especially  good  at  this  time    but  you  should 

feed  very  little  hay  or  other  roughage. 

That  concludes  the  class  for  tonight.     Next  week  at  this  time,  we  will 
take  up  the  problem  of  the  fresh  cow. 


SHORT  G OURS 3: 


Animal  Health  and  Sanitation,, 


LaOTl^H  NO,  3:  Lie t hods  of  rreventin^  Diseases  on  Farms 
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MHQIMCTMT;     The  U.  S.  Radio  Farm  School  opens  at  this  time,  with  our  radio 
schoolmaster  at  his  desk  and  our  students  scattered  about  the  "big  class  room" 
ready  to  hear  a  most  important  discussion  on  "preventing  Livestock  Diseases." 
The  complete  list  of  lessons  given  during  the  past  two  months  are  now  ready  fe 
distribution,  in  attractive  printed  form  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Write  this  station  for  enrollment  blanks  for  yourself  and  friends  and 
get  the  21S  printed  lessons  free. 

(The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are: 

The  professor  himself; 

Henderson,  who  speaks  in  a  nasal  voice; 

lob  Moore,  who  speaks  with  a  drawl; 

Coates ,  who  speaks  in  a  blustering  manner: ) 

 0O0  

(Two  or  three  raps  --  as  if  on  desk) 

TH5  PROFESSOR;     The  class  will  be  in  order' 

Henderson!  'what  did  we  discuss  in  our  last  livestock 

lecture? 

HMDERSOIT:     (In  nasal  yoicej    You  were  talking  about  State  and  Federal 
quarantines , 

THE  ^hCFZSSOh:     Yes.     And  to-night  we  v/ere  going  to  bring  the  subject  of 
animal  health  a  little  nearer  home —  were  we.  not? 

Infectious  diseases  and  external  and  internal  parasites  are 
likely  to  be  smuggled  on  to  your  farm  through  newly  procured  animals,  .be- 
cause livestock  is  ordinarily  kept  in  a  more  or  less  colony  arrangement ,it 
is  easy  for  these  sources  of  disease  to  spread  from  one  infected  animal  to 
your  entire  herd.    For  that  reason,  you  should  maintain  a  system  of  voluntary 
quarantine  against  all  other  farms  that  might  harbor  diseased  stock    par- 


ticularly  if  it  is  known  that  infectious  diseases  are  "stalking  through"  the 
country.    Keep  the  new  stock  separated  from  the  rest  until  any  disease  they 
may  have  has  had  time  to  show-up,  (as  if  interrupted)  Well,  Moore? 

D(X3  hQOi'3:     (in  a  drawl)     Can  you  stop  hog  cholera  by  quarantine? 

THE  rIiQP3SS0I»:     Sometimes  a  very  strict  quarantine  alone  may  check  it  

but  it's  usually  necessary  for  a  veterinarian  to  immunize  the  animals  

(As  if  interrupted)    You  had  your  hand  up,  Coates, 

2?.ala]'2:    (In  a  deep blustery  voice)  How  about  chickens  you're  bringing  back 
from  a  poultry  show.     Should  you  quarantine  them,  too? 

THE  ^hPjSSSQh:     Certainly.    Roup  in  poultry  is  often  introduced  by  birds 
returning  from  poultry  shows  or  by  newly  bought  fowls.     Therefore,  temporary 
quarantine  is  necessary. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  is  also  usually 
introduced  from  infected  farms.     You  should  have  animals  from  such  farms 
tested  by  a  veterinarian  before  bringing  them  into  a  clean  herd  or  flock. 
Even  then  you  should  keep  them  a  short  time  in  voluntary'  quarantine  premises 
before  subjecting  the  other  animals  to  possible  exposure. 

HEi\iD55xSOi\i :     (In  nasal  voice)    x-rofessor,  what  you  going  tu  do  about  the 
diseases  that  start  on  the  farm  —  the  kino  that  don't  spread? 

THIS  I hO?3SS Qh|     well,  animals  should  remain  in  good  health  if  they  are 
treated  humanely,  kept  clean,  sheltered  from  bad  weather,  exercised  in 
moderation,  fed  with  good  and  suitable  feed  in  adequate  quantity,  and  pro- 
vided with  ample  opportunity  to  rest. 

Besides  the  diseases  caused  by  germs  and  parasites,  however  there  are 
those,  such  as  bloating  and  colic,  due  to  the  kind  and  amount  jf  the  feed, 
improper  housing,  lack  of  work  or  too  much  work,  climatic  conditions,  and  so 
forth. 

when  we  know  the  cause  of  the  disease,  prevention  methods  are  often 
self  evident , 

A  horse  doing  hard  work  needs  plenty  of  energy -forming  grains,  But 
a  horse  at  rest  or  a  work  horse  temporarily  idle  should  have  his  diet 
restricted  to  ward  off  such  a  disease  as  azoturia. 

The  same  general  thought  applies  to  all  animals  under  varying 
conditions.     They  should  have  the  feed  fitted  to  their  needs  under  the 
different  conditions. 

KAHDSaSQh" ;    (In  nasal  voice)    How  would  you  feed  them  so  as  to  prevent 
trouble,  x-rofessor? 

TKB  1  It  OF  ESS  OA:  VJe  can't  go  into  the  matter  of  feeding  now,  Henderson. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  to  feed  animals  properly,  write  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  x^griculture  for  their  Handbook  for  Better  Feeding  of  Livestock. 
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As  I  was  about  to  say,  livest ock  also  need  exereiso,  Moderate 
exercise  for  all  animals  makes  for  health.     They  should  all  get  exercise  at 
all  times  of  the  year, 

The  cow  seems  to  get  along  comparatively  well  with  very  little 
exercise.  But  even  a  cow  is  helped  by  body  activity.  Horses  develop 
"stocking"  or  lymphangitis  from  lack  of  work.     Swine  develop  rheumatism  for 

the  same  cause           coupled  with  lack  of  sunshine,    i'oultry  do  better  when 

they  have  to  scratch  for  their  feed.     And  so  it  goes,  right  along. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  shelter.    Draughty  quarters  fur  animals 
are  -conducive  to  the  development  of  such  diseases  as  rheumatism,,  colds, , 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  ana  roup. 

On  the  other  hand,  cattle  and  poultry  in  particular  should  not  be 
pampered  by  being  confined  in  stuffy,  hot  stables  or  houses.     Such  treatment 
lowers  their  vitality,     It  makes  them  more  subject  to  such  diseases  as 
tuberculosis . 

But  this  matter  of  sanitary  housing  of  livestock  is  going  to  be 
taken  up  in  your  next  class  this  evening,     As  for  tuberculosis,  there  is 
a  wonderful  fight  now  going  on  to  wipe  that  disease  entirely  out  of  this 
country.     Uext  week  we'll  tell  about  how  that  fight  is  being  carried  on. 
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Livestock  Barns  and  Shelters. 


Sanitary  features  in  Housing  Livestock. 
*    *  * 


AUITOUITCEIMTT :     Before  we  start  the  next  lesson  on  "Housing  Livestock"  I 
wish  you  might  see  the  little  "booklets  I  hold  here  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone.    They  contain  the  48  printed  lessons  given  during  the  first  8  weeks 
short  course.     There  will  he  dozens  of  others  available  during  the  winter 
and  a  single  request  for  an  enrollment,  in  the  farm  school,  brings  them  all 
to  you  -  The  start  of  a  splendid  little  reference  library.     Alright  Mr. 
School  master,  on  with  the  lesson. 

(The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:  The  Professor  himself; 
Woodford,  who  speaks  in  a  slightly  nasal  tone;  Grimes,  who  speaks  with  a 
drawl;  and  Coates,  who  speakes  in  a  deep  blustering  voice.) 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Woodford.1 

WOODFORD:    (in  nasal  tone)     Yes,  sir. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     You  may  go  to  the  blackboard           Take  your  chalk  -- 

Write  "North"  near  the  top  of  the  board           Now  write  "South"  at  the 

bottom.  'We'll  say  the  space  betv^een  is  your  farm,  and  that  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  South.  Make  a  little  square  there  in  the 

center  to  represent  your  farmhome  We'll  say  the  land  slopes  to  the 

North  and  to  the  South. 

You  know,  proper  sanitation  involves  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the 
livestock  barn.     Now,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  alone,  I  want  you  to 

show  the  class  where  you  would  place  the  barn.  No — no-no.'  

Here,  Grimes.'     —  Tell  him  what's  wrong  with  the  location. 

GRIMES:   (in  a  drawl)     He's  got  it  north  of  the  house.     The  prevailing 
winds  would  blow  flies  and  odors  right  to  the  house. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     That's  right  —  you  should  look  after  your  own  health 
as  well  as  that  of  the  livestock.     I  suppose  you  would  locate  the  barn 
on  the  southern  slope.     East  or  West  of  the  house  so  that  South  v/inds  in 
summer  do  not  blow  odors?    Have  you  any  other  reason  for  that? 

GRILiES:   (in  a  drawl)     The  southern  slope  would  give  better  protection 

from  the  cold  winter  winds         and  a  better  chance  for  sunlight  in  the 

barn  and  yards. 
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THE  PROFESSOR:     Certainly,1     There  is  no  more  potent  factor  than  sunlight 
in  the  preservation  of  animal  health.     If  possible,  you  should  have  the 
length  of  the  "barn  extend  north  and  south,   so  the  interior  will  receive 
the  most  sunlight.     Ample  windows  are  necessary  in  order  that  as  much  sun- 
light as  possible  may  enter  the  stock  shelter,  particularly  when  the 
animals  are  confined  for  considerable  periods.     The  height  of  the  windows 
should  always  be  greater  than  their  width.     In  that  way,  more  floor  area 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  than  where  low,  wide  windows  are  used,     riot  only  is 
the  sunshine  a  direct  benefit  to  the  animal's  body,  but  it  also  tends  to 

destroy  disease  germs  which  may  be  found  in  dark  and  dirty  barns.  

You  may  sit  down  now,  Woodford.  Did  you  have  some  question,  Coates? 

COATES:     (In  a  deep,  blustery  voice)     How  a,bout  the  drainage  of  the 
site,  Professor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Of  course,  that  is  an  important  consideration.     The  site 
chosen  should  be  well-drained  so  as  to  insure  dryness  of  the  building  and 
surroundings.     Gravelly  or  sandy  soil  is  an  advantage  in  that  respect. 

To  maintain  the  health  of  confined  animals  fresh  air,  freedom  from 
dampness,  and  reasonable  body  warmth  are  necessary.    The  shelter  should  be 
so  constructed  that  it  will  keep  out  the  cold  and  be  free  from  drafts,  and 
should  be  equipped  with  a  proper  ventilating  system  which  will  permit  of 
reasonable  control  cf  the  air  conditions. 

To  maintain  a  comfortable  temperature  within  the  barn  it  is  necessary 
to  depend  upon  the  heat  generated  by  the  animals  stabled  in  it.     If  this 
heat  is  allowed  to  pass  outward  through  openings  and  cracks  or  through  the 
materials  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  the  barn  can  not  be  kept  warm. 

But  a  tightly  built  barn  will  be  damp  and  foul  unless  ventilation  is 
provided.    Fresh  air  is  as  essential  for  cows,  horses,  hogs,  and  other  stock 
as  for  human  beings.     Ventilation  in  barns  and  other  buildings  in  which  stock 
are  kept  is  just  as  necessary,  as  a  health  measure,  as  in  homes,  schools, 
factories,  and  other  buildings  in  which  human  beings  live  or  work  in  more  or 
less  close  quarters. 

The  interior  of  the  buildings  in  which  stock  are  housed  should  be  kept 
free  as  possible  from  accumulations  of  dust  and  dirt  and  should  be  treated 
periodically  with  some  good  germicide. 

Manure  should  be  removed  frequently  and  spread  on  the  fields  or  stored 

in  a  properly  protected  pit           so  as  to  minimize  the  transmission  of  disease 

by  flies  which  breed  in  it. 

.  Water  for  the  stock  should  be  from  a  source  not  subject  to .  contamina- 
tion.    It  should  be  safeguarded  in  the  barn  and  yards. 

Tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  are  transmitted  from  one  animal  to 
another  through  the  common  drinking  supply,  as  well  as  through  feed  that 
has  been  dropped  or  nosed  by  a  diseased  animal;  also  by  impure  air  carrying 
disease  germs;  and  by  infection  through  skin  injuries  in  contact  with  germ- 
laden  substances. 


-  3  - 

WOODFORD:     (in  a  nasal  tone)  Professor,  what  would  you  do  to  protect  the 
others  in  case  one  of  your  animals  came  down  sick. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  isolate  the  sick 
animal.    Not  only  to  lessen  the  chances  of  the  disease  being  transmitted, 
but  that  the  animal  itself  may  have  a  "better  chance  to  fight  the  disease. 
Particular  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  should  he  taken  with  sick  animals 
(As  if  interrupted)  Yes? 

COATES:  (in  a  blustering  voice)  You  were  talking  awhile  ago  about  ventila- 
tion being  necessary  in  barns.     Is  it  necessary  in  beef-cattle  barns? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.  But  what  we've  said  to-night  has  been  rather  general 
We'll  talk  about  beef  cattle  barns  in  particular  next  week. 

#### 


\ 
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SHORT  COURSE:  Management  of  Poultry  Breeding  Stock 
LECTURE  NO.  3:      Relative  Importance  of  the  Male  Bird 

AMOUNCEMENT :    The  first  poultry  lesson  on  the  U.  S.  Radio  Farm  School  is  a 
discussion  of  the" Importance  of  the  Male  Bird".    This  is  the  third  of  the 
second  short  course  on  "Management  of  Poultry  Breeding  Stock."  Remember 
that  all  of  these  radio  lessons,  2l6  of  them  to  be  exact,  a.re  printed  in 
attractive  booklet  form  and  will  be  sent  upon  a  request  for  enrollment  in 
the  U,  S.  Radio  Farm  School. 


(NOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:    The  professor  him- 
self; and  Wilder,  Roberts,  and  Jack  Brooks,  students  in  the  class.) 

(Two  or  three  raps  as  if  on  desk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Members  of  the  class  will  please  find  seats.1    The  class  will 
be  in  order.1-. 

In  previous  lectures  of  this  course,  we  have  talked  about  selecting 
poultry  breeding  stock  and  the  importance  of  that  stock  having  health  and 
vigor.    But  we  have  talked  more  especially  about  the  hens.     Tonight  we  want 
to  talk  alfeout  the  other  half  of  the  flock           the  rooster. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "A  good  male  is  half  the  flock,  and  a  poor 
one  is  more  than  half". 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  half  the  heritage  of  all  the  pullets  is 
received  from  the  rooster,  you  begin  to  realize  how  true  that  is. 

It  is  more  strongly  impressed,  however,  when  you  see  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  improvement  of  grade  flocks  by  the  use  of  purebred  roosters. 

For  instance,  if  you  use  a  Single  Comb  white  Leghorn  rooster  on  the 
average  farm  flock  of  miscellaneous  color  and  breeding,  you  get  a  first  gen- 
eration flock  that  is  all  white.    You  would  not  get  such  quick  results,  how- 
ever, with  a  White  Reck  or  a  '.."hite  Vyandotte  male.    The  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause the  white  color  in  the  case  of  the  Leghorn  is  a  dominant  hereditary 
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factor,  but  in  the  case  of  the  White  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte  the  color  is 
recessive,  not  dominant. 

By  the  use  of  purebred  Barred  Rock  roosters,  the  Department  of  ;..gric  ; 
ture  produced  gains  of  1-1/2  to  2  pounds  per  bird  in  two  generations  from  a 
mongrel  flock  of  hens           and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation  of  the  Bar- 
red Rock  cross  you  couldn't  tell  the  grade  pullets  from  purebred  stock. 

Years  ago,  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  showed  what  could  be  done 
toward  increasing  egg- product ion  by  the  use  of  egg-bred  males  on  mongrel  stock 
The  average  egg  production  of  the  mongrels-was  9S  eggs.    Three  generations  of 
breeding  raised  it  to  156  eggs,  per  bird. 

That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  rooster  in  the  chick- 
en business.    But  every  rooster  is  not  equally  important.    There  are  some 
individuals  of  excellent  ancestry  that  possess  the  ability  to  transmit  their 
own  desirable  traits  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others.    They  have  the 
quality  that  is  known  as  prepotence*    Such  roosters  will  transmit  high  egg- 
laying  ability  to  their  daughters  regardless  of  the  breeding  of  the  mother 
hens.    When  you  get  hold  of  roosters  like  that,  you  should  use  them  as  long 
as  they  live.  

(As  if  interrupted)  Yes  What  is  it,  V/ilder? 

WILDER:    How  can  you  get  roosters  like  that? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Well,  it  can  be  done  by  selective  line  breeding.  Bringing 
together  birds  more  nearly  alike  increases  the  probability  that  the  youngsters 
will  be  more  nearly  like  their  parents. 

WILDER:    But  Professor,  don't  line  breeding  and  inbreeding  tend  to  bring  out 
defects. 

THE  PROFESSOR;    Yes,  that's  true.    There  are  certain  families  that  can't  be 
inbred  for  any  length  of  time  on  that  account.    Other  sturdy  stock,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from  continued  close  breeding.  Inbreed- 
ing unquestionably  results  in  rapidly  fixing  breed  types  and  enables  the  skil- 
ful breeder  to  obtain  results  much  more  quickly  than  without  its  use.     If  the 
inbred  rooster  is  a  good  representative  of  his  breed,  he  should  be  quite  sat- 
isfactory in  stamping  the  desirable  traits  of  his  ancestry  on  unrelated  stock 

on  account  of  uniformity  of  the  heriditary  material  in  his  ancestry.   

(As  if  interrupted)    Well,  Roberts? 

ROBERTS :        How  can  you  be  certain  a  rooster  has  the  ability    say,  to  in- 

crease egg  production? 
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&HE  PROFESSOR:     The  only  sure  way  — is  by  the  results.     Trap-nest  his  daught- 
ers.    The  number  of  eggs  they  lay  is  the  measure  of  the  rooster's  ability  to 
transmit  egg-laying  ability. 

ROBERTS :     You  mean  the  number  of  eggs  they  lay  in  a  year?     If  you  waited  that 
long  to  find  out  —  it  might  not  do  much  good  to  know. 

TEE  PROFESSOR;    Yes,  the  usefulness  of  roosters  as  breeders  is  limited  to  a 
comparatively  short  period.     However,  as  gees  winter  production-so  goes  the 
year.     If  the  pullets  have  good  winter  records,  their  sire  can  be  used  the  fol- 
loing  year.     (As  if  interrupted)    What  is  it,  Jack? 

JACK  BROOKS:     Would  you  use  a  rooster  for  breeding  that  wasn't  good  enough  to 
put  in  the  show? 

TEE  PROFESSOR:  Weil,  male  birds  from  an  old  established  strain,  even  when  they 
are  not  particularly  impressive  as  individuals,  '.Till  often  give  surprisingly 
good  results  as  breeders    because  their  inbred  ancestry  is  rich  in  desir- 

able qualities.     Sometimes  minor  defects  that  prevent  your  showing  certain  males, 
or  females  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.     Many  finished  cockerels  of  great  prom- 
ise are  ov  ershown  during  the  winter.     They  are  brought  back  to  the  breeding 
yards  withdepleted  vitality  to  be  mated  with  too  many  females.     Often  they  are 
unsatisfactory  breeders. 

JACK  BROOKS :      How  about  the  appearance  of  the  rooster  —  what  kind  of  build 
should  he  have? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     I  believe  we  mentioned  that  before.     Anyway  —  he  should  be 
a  much  better  individual  than  any  of  the  females  in  the  flock.     If  the  hens 
are  too  rangy,  a  compact,  blocky,  well-balanced  bird  should  be  used  with  them. 
If  they  are  not  of  good  type  and  color,   the  rooster  should  be  sound  in  both 
respects . 

As  we  have  pointed  out,   the  first  requisite  is  outstanding  and  unques- 
tionable vigor.     Other  desirable  characteristics  are:     a  prominent  breast,  broad 
shoulders,  depth  of  body  in  front,  and  a  wide,  flat  back  carrying  its  full 
width  out  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  He  should  be  of  good  size  and  fully  up  to 
the  standard  weight  for  his  breed. 

Don't  use  early  maturing  or  "pony"  males.     They  are  likely  to  be  rather 
undersized,   over-refined,  and  generally  lacking  in  ruggedness  of  constitution. 

V7ILDER;      Professor,  how  many  hens  should  you  use  with  one  rooster? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Just  a  minute,  Wilder    It's  almost  time  for  the  bell  for 

the  next  class.     Suppose  we  take  up  your  question  next  week   

That  will  be  all,  right  now   
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LECTURE  110*  3:      preparing  Fowls  for  Exhibition. 

AMOUNCEivlSNT:     Y/hile  the  schoolmaster  is  getting  his  breath  and  arranging 
his  apparatus  for  the  next  lesson  on  the  U.  S.  Radio  Farm  School,  I  want  to 
remind  those  of  you  who  were  tardy,  that  the  first  set  of  booklets,  covering 
these  radio  lessons  for  the  past  two  months  are  now  being  mailed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    A  post  card  request  for  an  enrollment 
blank  will  bring  you  the  24  -  booklets,  representing  the  216  printed  radio 
lessons.     This  splendid  little  reference  library  for  the  cost  of  a  stamp. 
The  schoolmaster's  next  subject  is  "Preparing  Fowls  for  Exhibition, !l 

(NOTE.    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are  the  Professor 
himself  and  Jack  Brooks ,  a  student  poultryman) 

THE  PROFESSOR:     (Aside  —  as  if  directing  workmen  in  the  class-room) 

Right  over  here           put  that  show  coop  by  the  stove  there           That'll  do  — 

Now  —  put  those  three  tubs  on  this  bench    Get  your  water  ready   

Is  everything  okay,  Jack? 

JACK  BROOKS:     Yes,  sir, 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Stand  by  the  coop,  then.    Be  reauy  to  hand  me  the  chickens. 
(Raps  two  or  three  times  as  on  desk)  The  class  will  be  in  order] 

Tonight  we  are  going  to  show  how  to  prepare  chickens  for  a  poultry 
show.     Jack  Brooks  here  is  going  to  let  us  demonstrate  on  one  of  the  birds 
he  is  going  to  enter  in  the  big  poultry  show  next  week.     In  other  words, 
we  are  going  to  help  him  get  this  entry  in  shape  to  look  its  best. 

But  before  we  begin,  I  want  you  to  notice  the  plumage  on  his  chickens. 
That  brilliant  lustre  is  characteristic  of  healthy  range-raised  birds. 
Jack  has  had  them  ranging  on  grass.    He  separated  them  from  the  rest  of 
his  flock  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

I  just  told  him  that  from  now  until  he  snips  the  birds  to  the  show 
this  time  next  week,  he  should  put  them  in  the  coop  —  for  at  least  part 
of  the  time  each  uay:     He  should  also  get  them  accustomed  to  handling  so 
the  judge  will  have  no  trouble  examining  them  and  seeing  them  at  their  best.  


But,  Jack,  don't  keep  them  cooped  up  too  long  at  a  time  —  or  they 
may  get  out  of  condition.  

By  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  his  "birds,  the  careful  exhibitor' 

has  an  advantage           he  may  win  over  superior  birds  that  are  not  well  groomed. 

All  varieties  of  fowls  Should  be  washed  in  order  to  make  the  best  possible 
showing  if  they  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  best  shows. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  placed  the  show  coop  near  the  stove,  so 
the  chickens  will  dry  off  reaaily  after  being  washed.    T/e' have  covered  the  top, 
back,  and  sides  of  the  coop  with  paper  to  prevent  a  draft, 

(Aside)    All  right        we  are  ready  for  the  water  now.    Pour  each  of  these  three 

tubs  about  two-thirds  full           or  just  enough  to  cover  the  body  of  chicken  when 

we  put  it  in,     (go  class )    The  hottest  water  goes  in  this  first  tub  to  be  used  for 
the  actual  washing  and  cleaning.     It  should  be  comfortable  to  the  hand.  The 
water  in  the  second  tub  should  be  lukewarm.    The  water  in  the  third  tub  should 
be  slightly  cooler.    T/e  use  soft  water  and  any  pure  white  toilet  soap. 

You  will  see  that  I  am  soaping  the  water  in  this  first  tub  well  —  we 
want  plenty  of  suds  floating  on  the  surface    Mow,  Jack,  hand  me  the  rooster* 

First  we  will  wash  the  face,  comb,  wattles,  shanks,  and  feet  of  this  bird* 

Notice  —  we  use  a  small  nail  brush  and  plenty  of  soap  and  water    In  this 

demonstration,  we'll  hurry  through  much  faster  than  you  would  do  in  actually 
giving  a  bird  its  final  grooming  for  the  show, 

Now  we  will  put  the  bird  in  the  water  in  this  first  tub  until  he  is 
thoroughly  soaked  to  the  skin.    Now,  you  se^  ,  we  apply  the  soap  by  working  up 
a  good  lather  with  the  fingers  —  so  it  gets  to  all  sections  of  the  plumage. 
Always  rub  the  laxhar  with  the  feathers  instead  of  against  them.     A  small  sponge 
like  this  is  a  big  help  in  applying  the  lather  and  in  cleaning'  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers.     If  they  are  very  dirty,  a  nail  brush  comes  in  handy* 

Jack,  in  preparing  your  show  birds  next  week,  in  case  the  feathers  of 
any  one  of  them  seems  dirty  after  a  first  wash  like  this,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  shampoo  thoroughly  a  second  time  before  transferring  the  bird  to  tub  Number  2, 

Let's  get  as  much  soap  as  possible  off  —  that'll  do   (As  if  speaking  to  the 

rooster )      You  needn't  kick,  old  scout,  here  you  go  into  the  second  tub  for  a 
good  rinse! 

(To  Glass)    Its  very  important  to  get  all  the  soap  out  of  the  feathers  in 
the  second  and  third  tubs.     If  you  leave  soap  in  the  feathers  it  will  make  them 
look  streaked  and  be  matted  together  when  dry.     In  rinsing  be  sure  the  water 
gets  to  all  parts  of  the  plumage. 

(As  if  to  rooster)    Nov?  let's  try  this  third  tub,     (To  class)  After  four  or  five 
fowls  are  washed  this  way,  you  should  change  the  water  in  all  the  tubs  before 
washing  any  more*  

All  right  —  out  we  come           Jack,  pass  me  that  Turkish  towel,  quick] 
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You  see  we  remove  the  surplus  water  by  blotting  the  towel  on  the  surface 
of  the  feathers.     Never  rub  them.     If  this  was  a  white  rooster,  I  would  soak  up 
a  little  hydrogen-peroxide  solution  with  a  sponge  and  squeeze  it  slowly  onto  the 
feathers  —  and  then  let  them  cry  without  blotting.    That  would  make  them  appear 
more  at  t  rac t  i  ve . 

\7hen  the  fowl  is  thoroughly  ury ,  you  should  examine  the  shanks  and  feet 
closely  to  make  sure  that  no  dirt  remains  under  or  around  the  scales  on  the  legs, 

JACK  BliQOKS :     Here's  a  little  dirt  on  this  rooster's  left  leg,  here. 

THE  PhOFESSCIl;     Just  take  a  toothpick  —  you  can  easily  get  that  off.   It  is 

also  a  good  idea  to  moisten  a  small  cloth  with  a  very  little  sweet  oil  or  olive 
oil  or  vaseline  and  rub  it  on  the  shanks,  wattles,  ear  lobes,  face,  and  comb. 

iJow,  Jack,  if  you've  put  that  small  amount  of  clean  shavings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shipping  coop,  we  will  put  this  chicmen  in  and  close  up  the  coop 
and  the  lesson  at  the  same  time. 

J ACK  LltQQKS :    professor,  how  about  putting  feed  and  water  in  the  coop? 

THE  HiOFESSQit:     If  you  are  only  going  to  ship  them  for  a  short  distance  or  if 
they  are  not  to  be  in  the  coop  for  more  than  a  day,  feed  is  unnecessary.  But 
if  you  have  to  have  feed,  a  cup  or  can  for  wheat  and  corn  can  be  fastened 
securely  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  coop  about  halfway  between  *he  top  and 
the  bottom.    Water  placed  in  the  coop  is  likely  to  be  spilled  out  and  to  soil 
the  plumage,  and  is  not  usually  necessary. 

Next  week  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  judging  fowls  --  not  as  a 
big  league  baseball  ugipire  does  it  —  but  as  an  expert  poultry  show  judge  does 
it,     I  want  the  class  to  meet  me  at  the  show  rooms  at  the  usual  class  time. 


#  r  if 
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SHORT  COURSE: 


Dairy  Herd  Management. 


LECTURE  NO.  3;        The  Fresh  Cow . 


ANNOUNCEMENT;     "The  Fresh  Cow"  is  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson  in  the  "Dairy 
Herd  Management"  short  course.    Just  th^  usual  reminder  that' if  you  haven't  ;ur 
already  done  so,  send  us  your  name  for  registration  in  the  U.S. Radio  Farm 
School  and  receive  the  216  printed  radio  lessons  without  charge. 

Alright  professor. 

(NOTE;    Characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are: 

The  professor  himself, 
George  Weller  ) 


(Two  or  three  raps  —  as  if  on  desk) 

THE  x EOF ESS OR;     We  will  have  to  have  a  little  more  order!     You  men  who  are 

standing  up  back  there  there  are  several  seats  down  front  here  Now  — 

George  Weller,  —  v/hat  was  our  last  lesson  about? 

GEORGE  WELLER;     You  talked  about  drying  off  the  cow. 

THE  PROFESSOR;    Yes  —  and  I  gave  a  few  recommendations  as  to  her  care  and  feed. 
Tonight  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  fresh  cow.    What  do  you  give  your  cow 
as  soon  as  she  calves? 

GEORGE  WELLER;     A  drink  of  warm  water.     I  follow  that  with  a  warm  mash  or  an 
equal  mixture  of  bran  and  oats . 

THE  PROFESSOR;     That's  a  good  practice           and  especially  important  in  cold 

weather,     A  blanket  will  also  prevent  her  getting  chilled.     After  the  bran 

mash  or  the  mixture  of  bran  and  oats           you  should  give  her  some  good  hay   

but  don't  force  her  to  eat  it. 


Bob  Norton 
Bill  Allen 


— oOo.  


If  she  has  any  trouble  in  calving  call  in  an  experienced  person,  or, 
better  still,  a  veterinarian.     It  is  best  not  to  milk  the  cow  dry  for  a  day 
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or  two  after  calving.     But  if  there  is  any  congestion,  \  ou  had  better  milk  out' 
enough  of  the  first  milk  to  give  her  relief.     That  ray .help  prevent  milk  fever. 
If  sne  is  nervous >  weak,  ana  shows  a  tendency  to  lie'  down,  she  nay  have  milk 
fever  --  but  we  will  talk  about  that  some  other  time. 

After  a  couple  of  days,  if  everything  is  going  nicely,  you  can  take  the 
calf  away  from  the  cow  and  put  the  cow  back  in  the  milking  herd.    But  her  milk 
will  not  be  fit  for  human  use  for  a  week  or  ten  days.     It  should  be  fed  only  to 
the  calf.    For  a  few  days,  you  should  feed  small  amounts  of  grain.     Then,  as  the 
flow  of  milk  increases,  you  should  increase  the  amount  of  grain.     Supply  her  with 
all  the  good  roughage  she  will  eat   (as  if  interrupted)  Yes? 

C-EORG-E  WELLER;     How  long  should  you  take  to  get  a  cow  back  on  full  feed. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  With  good  producers  you  should  take  about  three  weeks,     It  is 
better  to  give  less  concentrates  than  are  needed  during  this  period  —  than  to 
give  too  much.     Too  large  a  quantity  will  hinder  the  reduction  of  swelling  in 
the  udder  and  may  cause  digestive  troubles. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  something  at  this  time  &bout  kindness  to  cows, 
Cows  handled  with  kindness  are  easy  to  work  with  and  do  not  get  excited  at 

calving  time.     Kindness  at  all  times* .  pays  in  dollars  and  cents.  (As  if 

interrupted)  We  will  have  to  have  better  order  in  the  back  of  the  room  Alleni 

— -  If  you  and  Norton  insist  on  talking  --  I'll  give  you  the  floor   What's  the 

trouble  there  anyway? 

BILL  ALLEN;     I  said  fall  was  best  time  of  the  year  to  have  cows  freshen,  He 
said  it  wasn't, 

THE  iROFESSOR;  We've  discussed,  that  question  before.     I  don't  know  ?/hether  you 
men  were  present        but  we  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  direct  relation,  on  the 
average,  between  the  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat  produced  and  the  season  of  the 
year  in  ¥/hich  cows  freshen. 

From  a  study  of  over  10,000  production  and  income  records  of  cows 
freshening  at  different  seasons,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
found  that  on  the  average  cows  freshening  in  the  fall  months  produced  the  most 
milk  and  butterfat  and  returned  the  most  income  over  cost  of  feed   

BILL  ALLEN;     That's  what  I  told  him. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Winter  freshening  cows  ranked  second  on  these  points.  Those 

which  calved  in  the  spring  and  summer  produced  the  least  milk  and  butterfat   

and  returned  the  smallest  income  over  cost  of  feed. 

3 OB  NOETON:  Professor,  I  sell  my  milk  to  the  city  retail  trade,     I  want  my  cows' 
freshening  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  order  to  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  milk. 

THE  PROFESSOR;  From  your  standpoint  you're,  right.     1  was  merely  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  amount  of  milk  and  the  income  over  cost  of  feed.     The  steady 
flow  of  milk  is  not  so  important  with  Allen  and  these  other  fellows  who 
separate  the  milk,  sell  cream,  and  use  the  skim  milk  for  feeding  purposes.  For 
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them  there's  advantage  in  fall  freshening, 

303  HOBTOh":  Don't  cov/s  that  calve  in  the  spring  usually  give  a  "big  flow  of  milk 
during  the  smarter  when  feed  is  cheap? 

THE  i-ROFESSQh;  Yes.    But  butterfat  is  usually  low  in  price  at  that  tine.  Then, 
too,  the  spring-freshening  cow  is  very  likely  to  get  a  severe  setback  in  pro- 
duction when  the  heat,  short  grass,  and  flies  appear  in  the  suix^er .     It  is  hard 
to  get  her  back  to  high  production  during  the  fall  ana  winter,     She  must, 
therefore,  be  carrieo  through  the  winter  at  a  low  production  on  expensive  feeds 0 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  advantages  in  having  cows  freshen 
in  the  fall  and  winter.    Butterfat  usually  brings  higher  prices  those  seasons ♦ 
Labor  is  easier  to  get.     There  is  more  time  to  attend  to  large  amount  of  milk 
and  to  the  calves,     A  fall-freshening  cow,  will,  as  a  rule,  produce  well  during 
the  winter  months,  falling  off  in  production  as  spring  opens.    At  that  time, 
the  spring  pasture  "becomes  available  and  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  increase  or  ' 
at  least  maintain  production  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.    The  period 
of  low  production  will  come  during  July  and  August  when  conditions  at  best  are 
not  favorable  to  high  production.     Fall  calves  are  easier  to  raise  and  less  sub- 
ject to  disease.     It  is  Undesirable  to  have  cows  freshen  during  the  summer 
months  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  flies,  and  dried-up  pastures. 

Next  lesson  will  be  about  milking.    Vie  are  going  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
ideas  about  milking  time  that  have  caused  so  much  trouble. 


SHORT  COURSE:  The  Feeding  of  p-.i  ry  Cattle. 
LECTURE  NO.  3:  Concentrates. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :  At  this  time  each  Friday  we  present  the  U.  S.  Radio  Dairy  School 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,     We  are  going  to 
turn  the  class  over  to  our  Schoolmaster  now.    He  will  discuss  the  subject  of 
feeding  concentrates  to  Dairy  cows. 

(The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are;  The  rrof essor  himself  and 
George  Weller,  Dob  Norton,  and  D? 11  Allen,  students  in  the  feeding  class  of 
the  dairy  school) 

— cOo  


TH:ii  PROxDSSQR:   Is  everybody  here?   No—  here  comes  Bob  Norton  —  .just  like 

the  eld  cow's  tail  —  always  behind;           Can't  ycu  get  to  class  on  time,  job? 

DQ3  NORTON:     Well,  Professor,  I  v.as  held  up  by  

THE  rROFESSQR:  Never  mind  about  that  I     You  may  just  start  the  recitation.  Last 
lesson  we  showed  why  a  cow  needs  plenty  of  gcod  roughage.    Now,  I  want  you  to 

tell  the  class,  why  we  can't  depend  on  rougnages  alone  such  as  legume  hay 

and  silage, 

BOB  N0RTQP:  High-producing  dairy  cows  can't  get  enough  nourishment  from 

roughage  to  supply  their  needs  for  maintenance  and  high  production           you  have 

to  feed  tnem  concentrates  along  with  the  roughage, 

TED  rHOFESSOR :     what  do  y ou  mean {   < c o nc ent r at  es ! ? 

BOB  NORTON;     Well,  concentrates  supply  more  nutritients  according  to  their 
weight  --  than  roughages  do   

THE  PROFESSOR:    Precious  feeds  come  in  small  packages ,  eh?           What  are  some 

of  them? 

BOB  JCDT01I:     All  grains  --  and  yearly  all  grain  by-products  —  are  concentrates. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Exactly  — As  they  are  more  expensive  than  roughage  more  care 

should  be  used  to  see  that  they  are  fed  to  the  best  advantage,    Ee  sure  that 
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you  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  legume  hay  and  silage.    Using  these  as  a  "basis, 
work  out  a  grain  mixture  that  will  balance;  these.     Use  as  much  home  grown  grain 
as  possible,  but  don't  fail  to  supply  enough  protein. 

How  V/eller,  why  do  I  emphasize  the  need  of  protein  in  the  grain  mixture « 
what  use  does  a  cow  make  of  the  protoin  in  its  feed? 

GEORGE  WSLLjSU     protein  is  used  by  the  animal  in  making  blood ,  and  muscle,  and 
milk,  and  in  carrying  on  other  body  functions, 

THE  IROFESSQR;     That's  right.     A  lac^  of  protein  will  surely  limit  milk  produc- 
tion,    It  does  not  pay  to  feed  too  little  protein           and  it  is  a  waste,  to  feed 

too  much.    Besides  proteins,  what  are  the  other  constituents  of  the  ration 
with  which  we  are  usually  concerned? 

GEORGE  T/ELLjSl:     Carbohydrates,  fats,  and  minerals, 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes.  Discoveries  in  recent  years  indicate  the  great  need  for 

minerals  in  the  feed  of  dairy  cows, — >  But  we  will  take  that  up  later,  

Of  what  use  are  the  carbohydrates  and  fats? 

GEORGE  V/gLLBRj     Mainly  to  supply  energy  and  heat.    But  they  also  help  produce 
milk. 

TEE  PROFESSOR:  Aside  from  the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  fats  and  other 
nutrients  supplied,  what  are  the  chief  requirements  of  a.  grain  mixture, 

GEORGE  'TELLER;     In  the  grain  ration  you  need  oulk,  palatabiiity  and  variety. 
The  ration  should  have  a  desirable  effect  on  the  cow's  body  and  products, 

THE  PROFESSOR:     All  right,  V.'eller  .     Now,  Alien  can  you  name  some  of  the  more 
common  concentrates  for  dairv  cows? 

ALLEN:     How  about  wheat  bran? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Yes,  wheat  bran  is  bulky  and  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  cows. 
It  is  high  in  phosphorus —  and  moderately  high  in  protein  —  Lame  another, 

ALL  Eli:     Wheat  middlings. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Very  much  the  same  as  bran  —  but  a  little  higher  in  protein 
and  somewhat  lacking  in  bulk.  Well? 

ALLEN :  There Ts  linseed-oil  meal. 

THE  rROFESSOR:  Yes,  its  high  in  protein,  laxative,  very  palatable  and  has  a 
good  effect  on  cows.     But  you  snould  feed  it  in  connection  with  bulky  feeds, 

ALL EH:     Cottonseed  meal  is  another  good  concentrate. 
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THE  PROFESSOR;     Yes.  It   rs  probably  highest  in  protein  of  any  common  concentrate 
and  is.  pretty  cheap  this  winter.     You  should  not  feed  it  in  too  large  quantities. 
Use  it  with  bulky  feeds,  such  as  bran  and  oats  What  is  it,  Welle-r? 

GEORGE  'TELLER:     How  about  grains  like  corn,  and  ground  oats,  barley,  and  rye? 
They  are  concentrates , 

TEE  PROFESSOR;     Yes,  ground  corn  is  palatable  and  usually  the  cheapest  source 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat.    But  it  is  low  in  protein.     It  is  heavy  and  not' 
properly  balanced,  so  you  should  never  feed  it  alone.     Ground  oats  are  higher 
in  protein  than  corn  and  make  a  good  feed  for  cows«      Barley  ground  or  crushed 
is  much  the  same  composition  as  corn  and  makes  a  good  substitute  for  corn  "/hen 
it  is  cheap  enough.    Ground  rye,  is  not  especially  palatable,  but  is  a  good  feed 

when  properly  mixed  with  others.  Allen  can  you  give  the  names  of  any  other 

common  concentrates? 

ALLEN:     Well,  we  haven't  mentioned  gluten  feed. 

THE  xRQFESSQR:     It's  high  in  protein  and  palatable.    Often  it  is  a  cheap  source 
of  protein.    Dried  beet  pulp  is  bulky  and  has  a  fine  effect  on  cows,  When 
soaked  in  water,  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for  silage  —  but  it's  a  poor  source 
of  protein.     Molasses  is  also  very  low  in  proteins     It  is  high  in  carbohydrates 
and  fat  and  is  often  diluted  with  water  and  sprinkled  over  poor  quality  hays  — 
Yes  —  IJorton, 

303  a'QLTQIJ:    Professor,  give  us  a  good  practical  grain  mixture  with  a  lot  of 
home  grown  grain  in  it. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     All  right.     Here  are  a  couple  you  can  use  with  legume  hay  and 
Silage*    They  contain  about  15  per  cent  digestible  protein  —    You  had  better 
put  these  in  your  notebooks        Ready  (Slowly )    100  pounds  corn  meal,  100  pounds 
ground  oats,  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  and  100  pounds  bran. 

Here's  the  other,   (Slowly)    300  pounds  corn  meal,  100  pounds  cottonseed 
meal,  100  pounds  linseed-oil  meal,  200  pounds  ground  oats  or  wheat  bran. 

For  use  with  low  protein  roughages  such  as  timothy,  prairie,  and  millet 
h&ys ,  you  should  have  a  grain  mixture  with  more  protein  in  it.     Here  are  two 
with  19  t0"20.por  cent  protein, 

(Slowly )    100  pounds  of  corn  meal,  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  100  pounds 
linseed-oil  meal,  and  200  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 

Or  you  might  try  this  one  (Slowly)  200  pounds  corn  meal,  150  pounds  cotton 
seed  meal,  100  pounds  gluten  feed,  and  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 
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BOB  NORTON i  How  much  would  you  feed  each  cow? 

TH E  j-ROF S Ok :  We'll  have  to  ta^e  that  up  next  lesson,  Norton,  T 
class  will  be  prepared  at  our  next  meeting  to  discuss  that  and  oth 
phases  of  winter  feeding. 
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SHORT  COURSE:      Animal  Health  and  Sanitation. 
LECTURE  NO.  4:     Eradicating  Tuberculosis. 

ANNOUNCSi.iSNT:     The  U.S.  Livestock  Radio  School  starts  off  at  this  time  with 
an  important  lesson  on  the  subject  of  "eradicating  tuberculosis".  Our 
schoolmaster,  who  represents  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  authorities, 
is  going  to  give  you  some  important  and  interesting  side  lights  on  this 
situation.     If  you  are  not  on  the  Government  mailing  list  for  the  printed 
copies  of  the  complete  set  of  216  radio  lessons,  send  your  request  to  us 
without  delay. 

(NOTE:  The  characters  speaking  during  thie  lecture  are: 
The  Professor  himself,  Moore  and  Henderson „ 


(Three  or  four  raps  —  as  if  on  i-.esk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:      Members  of  the  class  will  please  find  seats!.  

T/e  are  going  to  discuss  one  of  the  epic  struggles  against  the  invisible 
foes  of  health.  

The  year  we  entered  the  Y/orld  v/ar,  we  also  began  another  great  war  on 
our  own  soil. 

In  1917,  the  Federal  G-overnment  joined  with  livestock  sanitary  officials 
of  the  various  States  ana.  individual  cattle  owners  in  a  systematic  cooperative 
effort  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  from  the  livestock  herds  of  this  country. 

This  insidious  pikague  exists  in  every  country  of  the  world.     In  some  of 
the  European  countries  its  spread  is  so  complete  that  to  kill  off  the  in- 
fected animals  would  cause  a  permanent  shortage  of  milk  ariu  meat  food  pro- 
ducts.    In  other  words,  in"  those  countries  it  has  gone  past  the  stage  where 
eradication  is  practicable. 

In  1917,  when  the  campaign  was  started,  tuberculosis  was  causing  the 
livestock  industry  of  this  country  a  loss  of  at  least ' $40, 000, , 000  a  year. 
Each  year  losses  were  increasing. 
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For  many  years  previously  the  leading  veterinary  authorities  of  the 
United  States  had  watched  with  much  alarm  the  spread  from  herd  to  herd,  r,<». 
county  to  county,  and  State  to  State.     They  issued  warning  after  warning 
urging  prompt  action.    They  pointer  out  that  it  was  yet  within  our  power 

to  eradicate  the  disease           "but  that  the  time  might  soon  come  when  it  would 

have  gone  beyono.  the  possibility  of  control.    Not  only  were  tuberculous 

cattle  an  ever  increasing  menace  to  other  cattle  ■  but  other  livestock 

were  susceptible  to  this  same  form  of  the  disease.    Swine  were  particularly 
susceptible  —  and  often  human  beings  were  also  victims  because  the  tuber- 
culosis bacteria  were  transmitted  to  children  in  cow's  milk.    The  fight  was 
not  only  to  save  the  cattle  industry  —  but  to  save  American  babies. 

It  was  proposed  that  cattle  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  —  and  that  those 
found  infected  be  either  quarantined  or  slaughtered. 

For  over  a  third  of  a  century  a  method  of  detecting  tuberculosis  had 
been  in  use.     In  this  method  a  small  amount  of  tuberculin,  -  a  sterile 
liquid  product  of  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  injected  under  the  skin 
of  cattle.     If  the  cattle  have  tuberculosis  a  swelling  and  an  elevation  of 
temperature  was  produced.     If  the  cattle  were  free  from  tuberculosis,  however 
no  effects  followed  the  injection. 

Under  the  plan  of  campaign  inaugurated  in  1917,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
officials  sent  veterinary  inspectors  to  apply  tuberculin  tests  to  the  herds 
of  those  owners  who  signed  a  cooperative  agreement,  which  placed  their 
herds  jointly  under  supervision  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  the 
disease . 

In  the  nine  years  since  this  campaign  was'  started  twenty-nine  million 
tuberculin  tests  have  been  applied  to  cattle.    One  million  eight  thousand 
and  ninety-six  cattle  have  been  found  infected  —  have  been  condemned  — 
and  have  been  destroyed;   

MOORE :   ( T» hi s 1 1  i ng  in  as t o ni s hmg nt )      vY-w-w-w-whsw J 
THE  PROFESSOR:     what's  that,  Moore? 

MOORE:     It  looics  like  killing  that  many  —  would  have  caused  a  shortage 
of  meat  and  milk  in  THIS  country. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Fortunately,  our  livestock  industry  is  large  compared 
with  our  population.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  is  in  better 
condition  today  than  it's  been  for  several  years.     The  supply  of  milk 
is  greater  than  in  1917.     And  the  average  consumption  is  greater  than 

it  was  in  the  year  the  work  was  started.  (As  if  interrupted)  

Some  question,  Henderson? 

HENDERSON:     What's  been  done  in  that  time  toward  getting  rid  of  tuberculosis? 
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THE  PROFESSOR:    As  indicated  by  the  slaughter  reports  under  the  Federal 
meat  inspection,  there  has  been  a  general  aecline  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
since  the  campaign  started.    But  infection  among  cattle  and  swine  received 
at  federally  inspected  packing  plants  is  still  rather  large*    Along  with 
the  decline  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  hogs,  there  has  also  been  a 
decline  in  the  human  tuberculosis  death  rate.    The  low  rate  of  children 
under  four  years  of  age  is  probably  in  part  aue  to  the  aggressive  campaign 

for  testing  cattle  and  disposing  of  the  tuberculous  animals.  —(As  if 

interrupted)  Yes? 

HNEDERSQN:    Professor,  why  are  hogs  more  affected  than  cattle? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Hogs  are  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.    Not  only  do 
they  picK  up  the  bovine  or  cattle  type  of  tuberculosis  from  being  fed  milk 
from  infected  animals,  but  much  of  their  tuberculosis  is  another  type 
which  is  picKed  up  from  chickens.    Tuberculosis  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
among  poultry,  —  and  tuberculosis^eradication  officials  are  trying  to 
check  it  also,  in  addition  to  their  work  with  cattle  and  swine. 

MOOBE:     It  looks  like  there's  a  pretty  big  job  to  do  yet. 

THE  PROF ESS OK:    There  certainly  is.    In  every  State  and  Territory  there  is 
some  tuberculosis.    The  area  is  so  vast,  tiie  herds  so  numerous,  and  the 
funds  so  comparatively  small,  that  livestock  owners  should  not  wait  for 
State  and  Federal  officers  to  come  into  their  localities  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis.    The  cost  of  eradication  is  greatly  reduced  by  combating 
the  disease  in  its  early  stages.    Every  livestock  owner  should  be  a 
party  to  this  campaign.     In  almost  every  locality  are  veterinarians 
capable  of  rendering  valuable  services  to  livestock  owners  in  this  great 
work. 

HENDERSON:    Professor,  do  you  think  tuberculosis  will  ever  be  entirely 
wiped  out  in  this  country? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.  The  campaign  which  is  now  in  progress  in  every  State 

will  succeed  in  suppressing  the  disease  in  time."  But  in  the  words  of 

John  Paul  Jones,  "We've  ,just  begun  to  fight."  

But,  as  you  hog  raisers  know ,  tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  great 

plague  we  must  fight           Next  week,  we  are  going  to  not  only  talk  about 

hog  cholera,  but  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  can  do  about  it. 


*  #  # 


ABTOUrTCEMENT:    Barns  &  Shelters— that '  s  the  subject  of  the  second  lesson.  If 
you've  missed  any  of  this  series  or  wish  printed  copies  of  the  complete  set 
of  216  radio  lessons,  drop  a  line  requesting  enrollment  in  the  U.  S.  Radio 
Farm  School. 

(TOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are: 

The  Professor  himself;  and  Woodford,  Grimes,  and  Cortes, 

members  of  the  Barns  and  Shelters  Class  of  the  Livestock  Farm  School) 

(Four  or  five  raps  —  as  if  on  desk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Out  our  way,  the  "boys  used  to  say  they  could  tell  who  was  boss 
of  a  place  by  looking  at.  the  barn. 

If  the  barn  was  a  big,  fine-looking  orie-and  the  house  was  small  and 
neglected,  they  said  the  old  man  was  boss. 

But.  if  the  house  was  fine  looking  —  and  the  barn  was  small  and  scrubby, 
they  said  the  old  lady  was  boss. 

That  was  then           nowadays,  when  it  comes  to  barns,  we  use  more  dis- 
cretion.   We  locate  the  barn  where  it  will  neither  detract  from  nor  hide  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home.     We  place  it  so  the  prevailing  winds  will  carry 
objectionable  barnyard  odors  away  from  the  house. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  beef  cattle  barn'- —  we  build  it  to  fit  conditions 

  and  so  we  can  add  to  it  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  or  tearing 

down  any  part  of  it. 

The  number  and  kind  of  cattle,  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  type  of  farm- 
ing., .  climatic  conditions,  and  the  space  required  for  crop  storage  are  all  taken 
into  consideration.    We  build  it  so  as  to  allow  enough  space  to  store  all 
the  hay  or  other  roughage  to  last  through  the  entire  feeding  period.    By  doing 
that,  we  save  time,  labor,  and  the  loss  of  feed  due  to  handling  it  in  transit. 
  (As  if  interrupted)    What  is  it,  Woodford? 

WOODFORD:    How  much  feeding  space  do  you  allow? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Enough  to  avoid  crowding.     If  you  do  not  give  them' space  enough 
to  stand  at  the  trough,  cows,  calves,  or  steers  with  nervous  temperament, 
or  less  voracious  appetites  may  not  try  to  eat  until  the  others  have  finished. 
As  a  result,  they  will  not  do  so  well.    Fattening  steers  arc  generally  allowed 
thirty  inches  each  at  the  trough  —  and  enough  space  to  lie  down  comfortably 
after  feeding. 
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I  don't  have  to  toll  members  of  this  class  that  careful  planning  §f  lh 
arrangement  of  the  "barn  tall  save  steps  and  labor  -  in  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  Gtoclc.    .You  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  locating  the  silo,  -rater  tanks, 
feed  bins,  hay  chutes,  driveways,  alleys,   stalls,  doors,  and  windows. 

Arrange  the  racks  and  troughs  so  you  can  feed  with  the  least  labor. 
Feeding  equipment  such  as  carriers,  carts,  and  wagons  are  desirable. 

The  location  and  arrangement  of  the  feed  lot  or  lots,  although 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  barn  itself,  have  a  decided  bearing  on  its  plan 
and  the  handling  of  the  stock. 

Peed  lots  should  be  well  drained.     If  not  naturally  so  —  you  should 
make  them  so  with  tile.    Muddy  lots  mean  money  lost  —  in  the  form  of  fer- 
tilizer and  wasted  feed.     Then,  too,  cattle  fed  in  a  dry  lot  have  a  better 
appearance  —  which  is  attractive  to  buyers. 

The  loss  in  market  value  of  the  stock,  added  to  that  of  manure  and  grain, 
when  hogs  follow  the  cattle,  may  amount  to  enough  to  pay  in  a  short  time 
for  the  construction  necessary  to  prevent  the  waste.        Yes? — 

GRILLES:     I've  got  a  concrete  pavement  on  mine. 

TEE  PROFESSOR:     Good'.    A  concrete  pavement  with  rough  surface,  laid  over  a 
good  layer  of  stone  or  gravel,  and  covered  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 

bedding,  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  muddy  feed  lot.   But  let's  get 

back  to  the  barn. 

Successful  dairymen  now  generally  recognize  the  importance  of  proper 
ventilation  in  dairy  barns.    But  because  it's  not  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
vide such  warm  buildings  for  beef  cattle  as  for  dairy  cows,  ample  ventil- 
ation in  beef-cattle  barns  is  not  so  widely  appreciated. 

Of  course,  the  necessity  for  ventilation  depends  on  the  tightness  of 
the  building.    Where  warm  shelters  are  necessary  for  beef  cattle,  however, 
the  importance  of  ventilation  should  not  be  overlooked.    Ample  fresh  air 
and  freedom  from  dampness  are  essential  to  the  health  of  stock. 

The  'Cattle  themselves  give  off  into  the  air  a  large . quantity  of  mois- 
ture.   A  herd  of  40  cows  will  throw  into  the  air  as.  much  as  50  gallons  of 
water  a  day.    You  don't  see  it,  until  it  condenses  on  the  walls  and  the  under 
neath  side  of  the  roof.    And  aside  from  making  the  air  in  the  barn  oppressive 
and  harmful  to  the  health  of  the.  cattle-,  this  'dampness  causes  rotting  of  the 
barn  timbers  —  (As  if  interrupted)  .  Well —  \fiat  is  it,  Coates? 

COATES :      Don't  the  hay  chutes  act  as  ventilation  shafts  to  carry  off  the 
foul  air?  ■ 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Some  farmers' try  to  use  them  'that  way.    However,  when  its 
cold,  that  often  causes  frost  to  collect  on  the  underside  of  the  roof,  "^en 
it  warms  up,  the  underside  of  the  sheating  becomes  damp  and  water  drips  on 
the  hay.    That  damages  the  hay  besides  helping  to  rot  the  roof  timers. 
Only  by  proper  ventilation  can  the  moisture  be  removed  and  the  barn  be 
kept  sweet  and  dry.    If  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results,  you  should  install 
a  good  ventilating  system  and  close  all  hay  chutes  with  either  a  hinged  or 
sliding  door  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the.  proper  control  of  the  adr  supply 
Another  feature  to  consider  in  beef-cattle  barn  construction  is  rat 
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praof'ing..    It  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  rats  from  getting  in.  But 
if  there  are  not  places  for  rats  to  nest  and  if  the  feed  bins  are  rat-proofed, 
you  can  keep  down  the  losses  very  considerably.    But  we'll  touch  on  this 
question  of  rats  again  next  week,  when  we  discuss  horse  barns. 


### 


***** 
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Management  of  poult  ry_J3r-ae  ding  Stock, 
Size  of  Ratings , 


******** 


ACQUIREMENT:     The  U.S.  Poultry  Radio  School  continues',  at  this  time,  the 
general  discussion  of  "Managing  roultry  Breeding  Stock."    The  first  lesson 
is  about  "Size  of  Matings1.'    Remember  that  a  post  card  request  will  bring' 
you  printed  copies  of  these  216  radio  lessons  in  attractive  booklet  form. 

(NOTE;     The  characters  speaking  during  the  ledture  are: 
The  Professor  himself,  and  Wilder,  Roberts,  and  Boyd, 
members  of  the  class . ) 

******** 


(Three  or  four  quick  raps  —  as  if  on  desk) 


THE  PROFESSOR;  Before  we  start  I  want  to  give  out  our  next  lesson.  I 
know  there  are  some  of  you  here,  who  want  to  go  to  the  poultry  show  — 
so  I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  long.    For  several  weeks  now  we've  been 

considering  the  management  of  poultry  breeding  stock    (Raps  sharply 

on  desk)    A  little  more  order,  please!  

We've  discussed  the  selection  of '  the  breeders  from  the  farm  flock, 

We've  (As  if  interrupted)   Boyd!  Come  down  front  here  I 

can't  have  all  that  noise  you're  making   

Suppose  you  tell  us ,  Boyd,  what  else  we  have  discussed  in  this 

course? 

BOYD:    One  time  you  talked  about  the  importance  of  chickens  with  health 
and  vigor  —  And  last  time  you  talked  about  the  importance  of  roosters  — 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.  And  next  week,  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  question 
of  feeding  the  breeding  stock         but  what  was  this  lesson  to  be  about? 


R-FS 


BOYD:     You  said  you  were  going  to  answer  a  question  about  how  many  hens  you 
should  have  to  a  rooster. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     Well,  I  see  you  have  "been  paying  some  attention    Of 

course,  you  must  all  realize  that  the  size  of  matings  depends  upon  the  breed, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  chickens  are  kept,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
individuals. 

However,  as  a  rule,  a  Leghorn  rooster  will  usually  give  good  results 
with  about  15  hens.     A  rooster  of  the  general-purpose  breeds  such  as  the 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Red  will  give  good  results    with  10  to  12  hens, 
and  a  rooster  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  such  as  the  Brahma  or  Cochin  with  8  to  10 
hens . 


]But  if  the  rooster  is  especially  strong,  vigorous ,'  and  active  and  the 
chickens  are  running  on  free  range,  you  can  use  more  hens.    Plymouth  Rock 
roosters  on  farm  range  have  been  known  to  give  good  fertility  with  20  to  25 
hens.     Leghorns  under  range  conditions  nave  often  given  excellent  fertility 

with  30  to  *0  hens.   (As  if  interrupted)     Ail  right  —  What  is  it, 

Wilder? 

WILDER:     I've  got  a  flock  of  chickens  that's  too  big  for  one  rooster  — 
but  when  I  put  another  rooster' with  the  flock  —  he  didn't  do  much  good. 
The  old  rooster  was  still  boss. 

THE  PROFESSOR:     That  often  happens.     You  can  get  better  results  by  alter- 
nating the  roosters.  Let  one  run  with  the  flock  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.    Or  change  them  every  other  day.    The  trouble  with  that 
type  of  mating,  however,  is  that  you  don't  know  which  rooster  has  sired 
the  offspring. 

In  case  you  want  to  breed  hens  to  two  or  three  roosters  during  the 
season  and  have  separate  pens  for  them,  you  can  use  what  is  known  as  stud 
mating.     That  is,  you  can  keep  the  boosters  in  separate  quarters  and  bring 
the  hens  to  them.    Usually  the  hen  is  left  with  the  rooster  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.     They  are  mated  after  laying  each  second  or  third  egg. 

Usually,  when  stud  mating  is  practiced,  the  hens  are  trap- nested. 
Of  course,  that  kind  of  mating  means  more  work  —  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  allowing  certain  hens  to  be  mated  with  different  roosters  during  the 
same  breeding  season,  while  the  hens  can  remain  together  and  be  cared  for 
as  usual.     It  also  assures  better'  fertility  than  if  a  rooster  was  mated 
to  too  many  hens  in  a  large  flock.. 

And  I  might  say  right  here,  that  you  should  keep  a  record  of  the 
matings.     You  should  set  down  a  description  showing  the  purpose  of  each 
mating  and  the  individuals  used,     File  it  away  for  reference.    Later  these 
records  may  prove  very  valuable.     They  will  enable  you  to  remember  the  exact 
number  and  character  of  individuals  which  have  proved  to  be  good  breeding 
fowls  —  and  will  yield  valuable  knowledge  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
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overlooked.  (As  if  inter  rapped')    Now,  did  you  have  a  question,  Roberts? 

ROBERTS ;     Yes,' sir.     I  don't  do  much  breeding.    All  I  want  is  plenty  of 
hatchable  eggs.     I've  got  about  100  Leghorn  hens  and  I  have  ten  roosters 
running  with  them.     Is  that  as  good  as  having  one  rooster  with  flocks  the 
size  you  mentioned? 

THE  xRQFESSORj_    That's  not  so  good,  of  course,  for  breeding  purposes.  But 

for  the  purpose  you  mention,  L:ass  matings  are  all  right           in  fact  in  some 

cases  the  number  of  hatchable  eggs  produced  is  higher  than  with  single 
matings  —  but  you've  got  entirely  too  many  roosters  for  that  number  of  hens. 
When  there  are  loo  many  roosters,  they  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  — - 
chasing  each  other  around  and  interfering  with  each  other  in  mating. 

ROBERTS ;     How  many  would  you  suggest? 

THE  i-ROEESSOR:     You'd  probably  get  better  results  if  you  had  only  four 
roosters  with  those  100  Leghorn  hens.     Wow  if  you  had  one  of  the  general- 
purpose  breeds  sucn  as  the  Plymouth  Rock,  you  might  need  six  roosters 
with  100  hens.'   But  eight  or  ten  roosters  is  entirely  too  many  for  that 
number  of  hens . 

I  promised  to  let  yon  out  in  time  for  you  to  get  over  to  the 
poultry  show — so  you  can  find  out  something  about  judging  chickens. 
You  may  go  now. 
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  RELEASE.....    


SHORT  COURSE: 
LECTURE  Ho.  kt 


Exhibiting  Poultry. 
Judging. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  The  second  lesson  in  the  U.  S.  Radio  School  will  he  held  at 
the  poultry  show,  We  are  going  to  turn  you  over  to  the  school  master  again 
and  let  him  show  you  about  and  explain  some  of  the  fine  points  in  picking  a 
winner. 


***** 


(NOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are: 

The  Professor  himself  and  Wilder,  Roberts,  and  Jack 
Brooks,  members  of  the  class.) 


WILDER: 


(Aside)    Here  come  two  more.' 


THE  PROFESSOR:  (As  if  speaking  to  Wilder)    Where »s  Jack  Brooks? 

WILDER:  I  guess  he's  looking  after  some  of  those  chickens  he  entered  in  the 
show. 


THE  PROFESSOR;    Where  are  his  entries? 

WILDER:     In  those  coops  down  at  the  other  end  of  this  aisle. 

THE  PROFESSOR !  d As  if  sneaking  to  members  of  the  class  crowded  around  him ) 

Are  we  all  here?  I  {ve  asked  you  to  meet  me  here  at  the  poultry  show  

instead  of  in  our  regular  classroom  —  so  you  could  get  a  better  understanding 

of  quality  in  chickens.    There *s  nothing  like  comparing  the  fowls  passed 

on  by  competent  judges  —  for  learning  to  grade  them  yourself. 

We'll  start  in  at  these  coops  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  on  our  left    — —Look 
at  this  coop  -  -  -  -  they've  got  the  blue  ribbon.    Now  compare  them  with  the 
one  that  took  the  second  prise, 

ROBERTS :  Professor,  it  looks  like  to  me  the  seconds  are  better  than  the  firsts. 
They  are  a  lot  larger. 

THE  PROFESSOR:    But  Roberts  —  you  should  keep  in  mind  the  standard. A  Rhode 

Island  Red  of  standard  weight  is  a  medium-sized  active  bird           just  like  the 

winners  in  this  coop           The  large,  sluggish,  dromedary  types  are  usually  in- 
ferior —  of  beefy  type  and  very  ordinary  layers.    The  judge  was  Eertainly 
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right  in  not  tying  the  blue  on  those  chickens  because  of  their  greater  s'ize  - — 

ROBERTS ;      Judges  go  wrong  —  same  as  anybody  else  — •  don't  they? 

THE  PROFESSOR;  Of  course.     They  are  not  infallible.    But  the  professional  poul- 
try judge  never  acquired  his  skill  and  ability  by  intuition.     It's  a  matter 
of  constant  study  and  practice*    Judges  differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  values 
of  characters  —  but  on  the  v/hole  their  work  is  generally  as  accurate  as  such 
estimates  can  possible  be.     It  furnishes  the  prevailing  opinion  as/to  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  Standard,    The  vast  majority  of  judges  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  breed.    They  have  done  more  than  any  others 
for  its  advancement  - — 

WILDER:      Look  at  these  White  -^eghorns  in  this  coop,  Professor.    They  are  lit- 
tle beauties.    They  ought  to  have  taken  something.' 

THE  PROFESSOR:      Well,  a  few  years  back  they  might  have  won.    Until  the  Stand- 
ards were  revised  in  1923 ,  exceedingly  undersized  specimens  of  the  lighter 
breeds  were  often  found  among  the  winners  —  when  they  were  of  superior  quality 
in  other  respects.    It  became  generally  recognized,  however,  that  Leghorns  and 
Anconas  weighing  from  1  pound  to  lg-  pounds  below  Standard  weight  were  almost 
invariably  layers  of  eggs  so  small  as  to  be  unmarketable  at  profitable  prices. 
How  Leghorn  hens  more  than  one-half  pound  below  Standard  weight  and  Leghorn 
roosters  more  than  one  pound  below  Standard  weight  are  disqualified. 

•The  popular  present-day  breeds  are  of  undoubted  economic  value  in  the 

production  of  eggs  and  meat  (As  if  ?Kv6.c-^.y  interrupted)  Y/ell  —  of 

all  things  —  there  :s  a  Black  Spanish  rooster.:  He's  certainly  lonesome  look- 
ing.' You  don't  see  many  Black  Spanish  in  shows  these  days.  But  I  can  remem- 
ber when  they  were  quite  the  rage. 

That  shows  what  striving  for. fineness  in/head  points  will  do  —  when 
itfs  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  breed.    You  see  those  white  lobes  of  that 
rooster  —  they  were  the  undoing  of  the  black  Spanish.    Birds  of  weak  consti- 
tution and  poor  breed  type  were  used  in  the  breeding  pens  because  they  had 
beautiful  white  lobes.    As  a  result  of  this  fad,  the  Black  Spanish  in  a  few 
years  lost  much  of  its  popularity.    Striving  for  excellence  of  color  and  vari- 
ations in  breed  type  have  had  similar  effects.  - —  Let :s  move  on  down  and  see 
some  of  those  other  coops  now. 

ROBERTS What  are  the  chief  points  you  would  consider  in  judging? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Under  the  scale  of  points  as  shown  in  the  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion, about  equal  provision  is  made  for  excellence  in  shape  and  color  in  the 
various  sections  from  the  comb  to  the  legs  and  toes.     Type  and  color  are  the 
chief  essentials.    But  symmetry,  weight,  and  general  condition  are  almost  e- 
qually  important.    Points  on  condition  give  the  judges  an  opportunity  to  re- 
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ward  the  careful  fitter. 

ROBERTS :      Yes.    But,  Professor,  how  do  they  judge  a  hen's  egg-laying  ability? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  In  production  judging,  especially,  the  judge  should  first  see 
and  examine  the  hens  on  their  feet.  Lack  of  body  balance,  bad  feet,  or  other 
weaknesses  are  most  easily  seen  in  that  way. 

Then  he  should  handle  them  for  condition  of  abdomen.    For  width,  depth, 
and  texture  of  the  skin.    Quality  of  body  skin,  you  know,  ranks  high  as  an  indi- 
cator of  production.    Good  quality  of  skin  is  equally  desirable  in  head  points. 

The  head  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  whole  body.     It  shows  temperament. 
A  hen  like  this  one  in  the  coop  here  with  a  broad,  wide,  and  rather  long  head 
with  bright,  prominent  eyes  in  a  smooth,  full  face  is  most  desirable.  Alert- 
ness, wide-awake  disposition,  and  lack  of  fear  are  commonly  associated  with 
good  production  temperament.    A  broad,  flat  back  with  width  carried  out  well 
to  the  rear  of  the  body  and  depth  of  body  from  shoulders  to  breastbone  are 
necessities  in  manufacturing  equipment .    They  provide  adequate  space  for  egg 
organs  and  digestive  apparatus.    And  of  course,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  breed  type,  size,  and  color  and  to  the  standard  disqualifications.  Chick- 
ens lacking  in  breed  characteristics  should  be  penalized.   What  fs  this  we 

have  in  this  coop  here   some  more  blue  ribbon  birds? 

JACK  BROOKS;      Those  are  mine,  Professor. 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Why,  hello,  Jack  Brooks,     ^et  me  congratulate  you. 

We  are  all  glad  you  won  but  what's  the  matter,  you  don't  seem  bubbling 

over  with  joy? 

JACK  BROOKS:      I  notice  some  of  the  chickens  have  got  lice  on  them. 

THE  PROFESSOR:      Well,  Jack,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  those    and, 

by  the  way,  that  reminds  me.  We're  going  to  have  a  short  course  in  the  control 
of  lice  and  mites.    We  start  next  week           I'd  like  to  see  you  all  enroll. 
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LECTURE  HQ.  4: 


Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle. 

Wi nt e r  Fe e ding  and  Feeding  prac t  ices_ 


Aa.^OUhCEIuE^T:     At  this  session  of  the  Uncle  Sam's  Dairy  Farm  School,  our 
spokesman,  who  represents  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ^agriculture  specialists, 
will  discuss  the  timely  winter  feeding  problems  of  particular  interest  to 
dairymen. 

Alright  Mr..  Schoolmaster : 

(NOTE:     The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are: 
The  Professor  himself,  and  Bod  ^orton,  George  Weller,  and 
Henry  Smith,  members  of  the  feeding  class  of  the  dairy  school) 

- — 0O0  

THE  P.iOFESSQ^:  Norton! 
BOB  jjjQiiTOJjj     Yes,  sir. 

THE  P10FESS0R:     At  our  last  class,  you  asked  how  much  grain-mixture  to 
feed  a  dairy  cow       didn't  you? 

BOB  NORTON;     Yes,  sir. 

THE  PROFESS OR 1    All  right.     (Two  or  three  raps  --as  if  on  desk)  Order  - 
please. — Has  every  member  of  the  class  got  his  or  her  notebook  handy?  — 

The  quantity  of  hay,  silage,  and' grain  fed  should  depend  largely  on 
the  condition  and  production  of  the  cow.     As  you  all  know,  all  cows  do  not 
produce  the  same  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat.    Each  cow  is  an  individual 
and  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  others.    A  careful  feeder  will  take 
these  things  into  consideration,  and  will  not  give  them  all  the  same  amount 
of  feed. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  remember  that  economical  feeding  demands 
that  cows  be  fed  to  full  producing  capacity  .    Under  most  circumstances , 
during  the  winter,  when  cows  are  in  milk  and  on  dry  feed,  they  should  be 
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given  all  the  roughage  that  they  will  eat  readily.     And  the  grain  ration 

should  be  adjusted  according  to  the  individual  cow's  production           Nov;,  Bob 

Norton,  here's  the  answer  to  your  question  — 

The  grain  mixture  should  oe  fed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  3  to  4  pints  or  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily  by  the  cow. 
If  tiic  Ldlk  tests  3  to  3-1/2  per  cent  butterfat,  you  should  feed  the  cow  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  of  grain  to  4  pounds  of  milk.     If  .the  milk  tests  5 
per  cent  or  more,  you  should  feed  her  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
each  three  pounds  of  milk.     Some  feeders  figure  on  the  basis  of  one  pound 
of  grain-mixture  a  day  for  each  pound  of  butterfat  the  cow  produces  a  week. 

BOB  NORTON:     Wait  there,  Professor.     I  don't  have  those  figures  on  my  cows. 

THE  PROFESSOR;  Well,  in  order  to  feed  cows  according  to  production  —  you  have 
to  know  what  the  production  is  —  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  weigh 
the  milk.     If  you  can't  weigh  it  every  day  —  you  should,  at  least,  weigh 
it  often  enough  to  know  approximately  how  much  each  of  your  cows  produces. 

Feed  the  grain-mixture  one  half  in  the  morning  —  and  the  rest  —  at 
night.     If  you  milk  three  times  or  more  a  day,  you  should  proportion  the  grain 
feed  accordingly.     It  is  a  common  practice  to  feed  grain  just  before  or 
during  milking.     You  should  grind  or  crush  all  the  grains  for  dairy  cows  — 
but  there  is  no  use  cooking  or  soaking  them  —  (As  if  interrupted)  What 
is  it,  Weller? 

GEORGE  WBLLER;     How  about  grinding  hay? 

THE  PROFESSOR;     Ordinarily,  it  does  not  pay  to  grind  good  hay.     In  case  you 
have  poor  quality  hay,  it  may  help  cut  down  waste  and  get  more  of  it  eaten. 
And  speaking  of  hay,  I  want  to  caution  you.     If  you  use  baled  hay,  be  very 
careful  with  the  baling  wire.    Iviany  good  cows  have  died  as  a  result  of 
swallowing  peices  of  baling  wire.     And,  of  course,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  moldy  or  musty  hay  is  not  a  desirable  feed  for  cows.  

GEORGE  WELLER;     You've  told  us  how  much  grain-mixture  to  feed  —  but  in  your 
lecture  on  roughages,  the  other  day,  you  didn't  tell  us  how  much  hay  to  feed. 

THE  PROFESSOR;     That's  so.     I  gaess  you  know  that  if  a  cow  leaves  part  of  her 
hay  or  silage  or  does  not  clean  it  up  greedily,  it  is  a  pretty  good  sign 
that  she  is  getting  a  little  too  much.     It  is  always  good  practice  to  feed  a  ." 
cow  a  little  less  thcoi  she  will  eat.     Of  course,  the  actual  amount  of  hay 

she  will  eat  depends  on  her  size  and  condition           and  on  the  kind  and 

quality  of  the  hay.     She  will  eat  anywhere  from  7  to  -sO  pounds  or  more  of 
hay  per  day. 

Since  it  is  not  practicalbe  to  weigh  the  hay  every  day,  you  should 
weigh  a  bunch  occasionally  —  so  you  can  estimate  pretty  closely  how  much 
the  cows  are  getting.    You  should  also  weigh  a  forkful  of  silage  now  and  then 
— In  that  way,  you  can  check  up  on  how  much  you  are  giving  your  different 
cows.    They  will  eat  anywhere  from  25  to  50  pounds  of  silage. 
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It  should  be  fed  fresh  from  the  silo.     Don't  feed  it  if  it  is  frozen.  If 
you  do,  it  will  cause  scours.     Let  it  thaw  out  and  then  feed  it  immediately,  A 
low  feed  truck  that  can  be  pushed  in  front  of  the  mangers  will  help  greatly 
in  feeding  silage.     But  you  should  feed  it  after  milking  —  so  the  milk  won't 
take  up  the  flavor  and  odor. 

And  while  you  are  thinking  about  winter  feeding —  let's  not  forget  the 
water,     I  know  that  with  most  of  you  —  water  is  cheap  and  plentiful  —  and  you 
don't  consider  it  a  feed. 

But  it  makes  up  three -fourths  the  volume  of  the  milk  and  therefore  should 
be  given  careful  consideration.     You  should  never  let  your  cows  drink  impure 
water  —  it  is  not  safe  for  the  cow  herself  --  and  it  is  not  safe  for  anybody 
who  may  drink  her  milk. 

During  the  winter',  if  your  cows  are  in  the  stable,  you  should,  water  them 
two  or  three  times  a  day.    Better  still,  you  should  have  individual  drinking  cups 
in  the  stable  so  the  cov/s  can  drink  when  they  want  to.     The  cups  are  a  good  invest 
ment.     They  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  in  increased  production. 

It  is  good,  practice  to  warm  water  for  the  cows  during  the  coldest  weather  - 
so  the  water  will  be  about  15  to  20  degrees,  above  freezing, 

HggjRY  ShITH:     Huhl?     My  cows  won't  get  any  coddling  like  that.     Let   'em  warm 
their  own  drinking  water  —  that's  what  I  do.y 

THE  PROFESSOR:     What's  that ,  Henry  Smith?     You  won't   ,  eh?    Well,  if  you  have 
good  business  sense  you  will.     It's  cheaper  to  heat  the  water  with  wood  or  coal 
than  for  the  cow  to  heat  it  in  her'  body  on  expensive  feed  —  You  pay  for  the  fuel 
—  either  way  —  don't  forget  that. 

And  I  started  to  say,  Defore  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted,  dairy  cov/s 
should  have  plenty  of  salt  --  tut  I  Know  you  fellows  donlt  want  to  miss  that 
class  on  making  milking  easier  --  so  we'll  suspend  here  and  take  up  the 
question  of  minerals  next  time. 
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LECTURE  NO.  ki  Milking. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;    Before  we  start  this  second  lesson  on  the  subject  of  "Milking", 
I  want  you  all  to  see  these  six  attractive  "blue,  gray  and  orange  "booklets 
that  I'm  holding  in  my  hand.    Each  contains  8  articles  sup olementing  radio 
lessons  previously  heard  from  this  station.    The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  2k  of  them  for  each  of  you  requesting  enrollment  in  the  Farm  School. 
Send  us  #our  name  and  address  at  once. 

******** 

(NOTE:  The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:  The  Professor  him- 
self and  Allen,  a  student  in  the  herd  management  class  of  the  Dairy 
School.) 

********* 
(Five  or  Six  quick  raps  —  as  if  on  desk)  . 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Members  of  the  class  will  give  me .their,  attention,  please* 
Tonight  I  have  a  Christmas  present  for  you.* 

If  my  Pa  had  known  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  evening,  it  would 
have  meant  more  to  me  than  all  the  Christmas  goodies  that  were  crammed  ixjto 
my  stocking. 

He  was  quick  to  get  an  idea.    And  whan  he  got  one  he  stuck  to  it  like 
a  cockle  bur  to  a  wool  sock.      But  no  Santa  Claus  ever  gave  him  the  information 
about  milking  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  tonight. 

As  long  as  he  ran  a  dairy  farm,  he  believed  that  cows  should  not  only 
be  milked  at  the  same  time  each  day —  but  that  they  should  also  be  milked  by. 
the  same  person.  That  got  me.  I  had  ray  cows  to  milk  —  and  it  seemed  like  . 
every  time  I  wanted  to  do  anything  —  Pa  would  say  'Son,  It's  time  to  milk'. 

I  remember  about  that  time,  reading  a  story  about  an  old  Roman  ship 
and  the  galley-slaves  chained  to  their  oars.    That's  the  way  I  felt  —  like  I 
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was  chained  to  the  milk  stool* 

Now  experiments  at  the  Beltsville,  Maryland,  farm  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  show  that  milking  may  be  done  a-t  irxeg&lax  heaves  with- 
out any  marked  effect  on  the  prodiicti-un.  o£  avorSffS  oroducing  cows.    When  ir- 
regular feeding  was  done  as  well  as  irregular  milking,  the  amount  of  milk  was 
cut  down  5  Ver  cent.     Apparently,  cows  are  affected  more  "by  changes  in  the  feed- 
ing routine  than  in  variation  in  the  hour  or  milking. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  regularity  is  not  important.     It  is.  But 
it's  not  the  iron-hound  necessity,  we  used  to  think  it.     If  milking  can  not 
be  done  at  the  usual  time,  a  small  variation  from  this  will  not  materially 

lower  the  production.     The  same  can  "be  said  of  changing  milkers   

(As  if  interrupted)    All  right.    What  is  it,  Allen? 

ALLEN :    Professor,  a  lot  of  these  cows  on  official  test  are  milked  more  than 
twice  a  day.     Does  it  pay  to  milk  three  or  four  times  a  day? 

THE  PROFESSOR:      I'm  glad  you  asked  that,  Allen.    The  answer  may  "be  another 
Christmas  gift  for  some  of  you    The  oftener  a  cow  is  milked,  within  cert- 

ain limits,  the  greater  will  "be  the  production. 

Experiments  at  the  Beltsville  farm  indicate  that  for  short  periods 
three  times  a  day  milking  gives  an  increase  in  production  of  12  per  cent  over 
twiee  a  day  milking.     In  a  year's  time  the  cows  would  probably  give  about  13 
per  cent  more  milk  with  the  three  milkings    a  day  than  with  two.    Milking  four 
times  a  day  gives  a  further  increase  of  6  or  7  P^r  cent. 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  increase  will  naturally  vary  with  the  individu- 
al cows.  It  seems  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  milk  she  gives  and  the  capacity 
of  her  udder.  '  When  the  udder  becomes  distended,  milk  secretion  is  checked. 

In  some  dairies  all  the  cows  are  milked  three  times  a  day           while  in 

others  only  the  higher  producing  cows  are  milked  that  often. 

You  can,  no  doubt,  get  more  milk  by  milking  three  times  a  day  than  by 
milking  twice.    Whether  that  will  pay  you  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  extra 
milking  and  the  value  of  the  increased  milk.     You  should  bear  in  mind  in  this 
connection,  that  about  one  pound  of  grain-mixture  will  be  needed  for  each  two 
or  three  pounds  of  extra  milk  produced.  (As  if  interrupted)  Yes  ? 
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ALLEN:     Should  you  milk  fast  or  slow, 

THE  PROFESSOR:      There*  is  no  advantage  in  milking  cows  slowly*     In  fact,  slow 
milking  may  be  a  distinct  disadvantage.     The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  showed  that  the  percentage  of  "butt erf at  in  the  milk  may  be  lowered 
by  prolonging  the  milking. 

In  hand  milking,  you  should  milk  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  sanitary 
manner,  and  with  the  least  pain  or  discomfort  to  the  cow.     Some  milkers  are 
rough,  use  too  strong  a  grip,  or  have  finger  nails  which  are  too  long  and  sharp. 
That  keeps  the  cows  uneasy.     It  leads  to  lowered  production  and  kicking. 

ALLEN:    Professor,  don't  it  save  work  to  use  a  mechanical  milker? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Yes.    And  for  many  persons  it  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasant 
than  milking  by  hand.     It  is  possible  to  produce  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  count 
if  the  milking  machine  is  properly  cleaned  and  sterlized.      So  far  as  quality 
of  milk  is  concerned,  the  mechanical  milker  seems  to  give  as  good  results  as 
ordinary  hand  milking.     It  is  the  general  practise  for  a  hand  milker  to  follow 
the  mechanical  milker  to  draw  any  milk. remaining  in  the  udder. 

The  cost  of  installing  and  the  labor  of  keeping  a  milking  machine  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  however,  makes  it  impractical  if  herds  are  very  small.  But 
where  the  herds  are  large  enough,  failures  with  mechanical  milkers  are  usually 
due  to  carelessness  of  operation,  lack  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  improper 
cleaning. 

I  trust  that  some  of  the  suggestion  we  have  made  tonight,  may  make  milk- 
ing more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  some  of  you.     In  the  next  lesson,  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  keeping  records  —  but  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  you  one  and 
all  a  very  Merry  Christmas s. 


SHORT  COURSE:  Animal  Health  and  Sanitation. 
LECTURE  'To.  5:      Hog  cholera  Control. 


AK10UNCEME1T:     The  regularly  enrolled  students  in  Uncle  Sam's  Farm  Radio  School 
who  are  following  the  lessons  each  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  this  period 
will  remember  that  the  first  short  course  on  Monday's  is  devoted  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  "Animal  Health  and  Sanitation11  and  the  lesson  at  this  time  is  on 
"Hog  Cholera  Control.11    And  don't  forget  to  ask  for  your  Christmas  gift*  Hand 
in  your  name  and  let  us  place  you  on  Uncle  Sam's  mailing  list  for  the  216  printe 
radio  lessons.     Go  ahead,  Professor. 


(NOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:     The  Professor  him- 
self; Rogers  and  Henderson,  members  of  the  class.) 

$t  ijf  >ft  >|j  sj:  jje  ij: 

(Pour  or  five  raps  —  as  if  on  de ck) 


THE  PROFESSOR:  Let's  have  order  in  the  class-room.1    We  have  a  serious  question 
before  us. 

That  world-wide  disease,  known  as  hog-^holera,  destroys  more  hogs  in 
this  country  than  all  other  diseases  combined, -J% 

In  some  years,  losses  in  the  United  States'^^ve  amounted  to  more  than 
six  million  hogs.    Every  year,  the  money  losses  on  'aCc.ount  of  this  plague 
reach  many  millions  of  dollars.  <*.4 

As  you  ail  know,  hog  cholera  is  extremely  infectious.     It  spreads 
rapidly  from  farm  to  farm*    There  is  no  curs  for  it.  

But  it  can  be  prevented.  It's  spread  can  be  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
preventive  serum  treatment,  sanitation,  disinfection,  or  self-imposed  quarantine 
or  combinations  of  these  methods. 

Hogs  can  be  rendered  immune  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  weeks  by 
inoculation  with  anti-hog- cholera  serum  alone.    They  may  be  rendered  immune 
generally  for  life  by  inoculation  with  the  double,  or  simultaneous,  treatment 
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which  consists  in  adding  a  small  quantity  of  virus  at  the  same  time  they  are 
given  the  proper  dose  of  the  anti-hog- cholera  serum. 

Good  serum  and  virus  properly  administered  are  necessary  for  success. 
The  treatment  should  "be  given  "by  a  competent  veterinarian  or  some  other  person 
with  special  training  and  experince   

ROGERS:  (interrupting)  Yes-s.1  That's  whafc  they've  "been  telling  us  for  years. 
But  you  see  what  we  got  this  year,  don't  youj  Why  is  it,  Professor,  that  hog 
cholera  is  worse  than  it's  "been  since  1913? 

THE  PROFESSOR;    Well,  Rogers,  that's  a  fair  question           After  the  big  out- 
break of  hog  cholera  in  1912  and  '13,  most  hog  raisers  "began  to  give  their 
hogs  the  anti-cholera  treatment  regularly.     Losses  were  gradually  reduced 
from  year  to  year. 

Then  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  farmers  quit  immunizing  their 
herds           they  probably  thought  the  cost  unnecessary.    Year  "by  year,  the  inocu- 
lated hogs  or  those  which  had  survived  an  attack  of  cholera  were  replaced  by 
unprotected  pigs. 

As  a  result,  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  hogs  in  the  country  were  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  when  the  outbreak  reached  alarming  proportions  in  some 
States  last  September. 

To  aggravate  matters,  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  serum  during 
the  last  several  years  had  caused  a  reduction  in  the  supply.    There  wasn't 
enough  on  hand  to  handle  the  situation. 

ROGERS:      I  guess  that's  right./-- —  3ut  you  mentioned  some  other  things  to  help 
keep  down  hog  cholera? 

THE  PROCESSOR:    Yes.     I  want  each  member  of  the  class '--to'  get  out  his  or  her 
note-book.     I  want  you  to  take'  down  a  few  practical  suggestions.     I  want  you  to 
get  tfcen  down  —  so  you  won?t  forget  them  - —  A_re  you  ail.  ready? 

""    „-  r 

BENDER  SOI?:      Eire  ahead,  Professor.' 

THE  PROEESSOR:    All  right.  ,You  should  locate  your  hog  lots  and  pastures  away 

from  streams  and  public  highways ,    Do  not  allow  your  hogs  to  run  on  free  range 

on  highways,  nor  to  have  access  to  canals  or  irrigation.,  ditches  Have  you 

go  it  that? 

Do  not  visit  a  neighbor's  farm  nor  allow  him  to  visit  'yours  if  there  is 
hog  cholera  on  either  place  —  the  disease 'in  easily  carried-by  human  beings. 

Do  not  place  newly  bought  stock,  or  stock  procured  or  borrowed  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  or  stock  exhibited  at  fairs s  immediately  with  your. herd.  Keep 
such  stock  quarantined  in  separate  pens  for. at  least  two  weeks.    Also  use  care 
in  feeding  and  attending  stock  to  prevent  carrying  infection  'to  other  pens. 

Burn  to  ashes  or  cover  with,  quicklime  and" bury  under  four  feet  -of  earth 
all  dead  animals  and  internal  organs  removed  from. animals  at  butchering  time. 
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Such  animals  and  products  attract  Wizards  and  dogs.     The  "buzzards  and  dogs 
may  carry  the  hog-cholera  infection. 

When  hog  cholera  appears  in  your  neighborhood,  call  a  veterinarian  im- 
mediately.    Report  the  outbreak  to  your  State  livestock  sanitary  authorities 
and  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D,C.    The  Department 
maintains  a  corps  of  hog-cholera  specialists  who  are  experienced  in  fighting 

the  disease  and  preventing  its  spread.    If  I'm  going  too  fast  for  you  — 

let  me  know.  —  'Veil,  -Rogers? 

ROGERS:    How  can  you  tell  hog  cholera? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Well,  its  usually  accompanied  with  f  ever  and  has  a  high  death' 
rate.    Besides  fever,  other  common  symptoms  are  a  rough  coat,  drooping  ears 
and  tail,  lack  of  appetite,  tucked-up  flank,  inflamed  eyes,  crouched  position, 

and  staggering  gait           but  since  other  diseases  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 

hog  cholera  or  occur  in  connection  with  it,  you  should  have  the  diagnosis  made 
by  an  experienced  veterinarian   

How  to  get  back  to  reducing  the  danger  of  hog  cholera: 

To  rid  the  premises  of  infection  remove  the  manure  from  infected  pens 
and  yards;  then  either  spread  it  or  pla.ce  it  in  piles  where  the  hogs  can't  get 
to  it.    Burn  all  litter,  rubbish,  and  old  hog  troughs.  Also  keep  the  hogs  away 
from  hay  stacks. 

Thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  hog  houses  and  equipment,  using  a  recog- 
nized disinfectant.-    When  the  hog  houses  are  small  —  turn  thenr.over  -  to  expose 
the  interior  to  sunlight. 

Olean  and  disinfect  all  runs  underneath  buildings.  Then  board  them  up 
to  keep  hogs  out. 

Destroy,  as  before"  directed,  all  hogs  that  do  not  fully  recover  —  they 
may  be  carriers  of  hog  cholera. 

3efore  admitting  swine  to  premises  on  which  cholera  has  appeared  within 
a  year —  protect  them  against  danger  of  possible  infection  by  giving  them  the 
simultaneous  preventive- serum  treatment.    Persons  who  use  the  preventive  serum 
treatment  regularly  and  properly  are  able  to  raise  hogs  year  after  year  with 
scarcely  any  loss  from  cholera.  Yes? 

KEEPER  SOLT:     When  should  you  treat  'em? 

THE  PROFESSOR:     The  best  time  is  when  they  are  young  —  about  weaning  time. 
Pigs  are  easier  to  handle  then  and  need  less  serum.     The  dosage  is  determined 
by  the  weight  and  size  of  the  pig„     Consequently,  you  save  money  by  treating 
them  young. 

Uext  week  we  will  discuss  another  one  of  the  great  menaces  to  animal 
health  which  we  must  constantly  guard  against. 


JUUUtJUt. 
'•nrifirirrr 


LECTURE  Ho.  5  Horse  Barns. 


ACQUIREMENT :    "Horse  barns"  that's  the  subject  of  our  second  lesson 
in  the  U.  S.  Livestock  Radio  School.    While  the  class  is  getting  settled 
I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  the  U«  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
sending  a  complete  file  of  these  216  radio  lessons  to  all  regularly  enrolled 
students.    There  is  no  charge  and  each  of  you  should  avail  yourself  of  this 
splendid  reference  library.    Go  ahead,  Professor* 


(NOTE;    The  characters  speaking  during  this  leettire  are: 

The  Professor  himself. 
Woodford,  ) 

Grimes,  )  Members  of  the  Class. 
Coates ,  ) 


WOODFORD:    professor,  did  you  see  about  Scott's  stable? 
THE  PROFESSOR:  No.  What  about  it? 
(Sound  of  rattling  newspaper) 

WOODFORD:  Here  you  are  in  the  paper  — it  burned  down  last  night  — 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Um-huh          That's  terrible' —  And  four  of  his  horses 

burned  to  death 1 1 

WOODFORD:  They  were  beauties,  too  — -  It  seems  a  couple  of  them  broke 
away  — 1  and  ran  right  back  into  the  fire, 

GRIMES:  What's  that?  • —  Talking  about  Scott's  stable?  That  place 

was  a  fi ret rap  anyway. 

WOODFORD:  Yes  —  and  it's  a  shame  too    Everybody  knows  how  horses 

will  loose  their  heads  in  a  fire. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  There's  a  good  point  in  this  for  the  entire  class  — 

Get  to  your  seats,  boys.    We  are  late  beginning,  now  (Raps  as  if  for  order) 

Bob  Moore  I  —  you  may  go  to  the  board.  You're  a  good 

hand  with  the  chalk  Draw  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of 

a  horse  barn  or  stable  Make  it  to  accomodate  a  number  of  horses  — 


Your  own  barn  —  or  anybody's  else  I  want  you  to  show  the  arrangement 

of  the  stalls,  the  alleys,  and  the  exits. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  us  will  go  ahead  with  the 
lesson.    I'm  going  to  tack  up  this  account  of  the  fire  last  night  — 
so  you  can  all  see  it  after  class,    I  hope  it  will  emphasize  to  you,  the 
importance  of  taking  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  fires  in  horse 
barns . 

Stables  or  barns  designed  exclusively  for  horses  differ  in  several 
respects  from  those  housing  dairy  cows  or  beef  cattle.    Horses  are  larger 
and  more  active  —  especially  the  young  horses.    They  require  more  room 
and  more  substantial  construction. 

Of  course,  the  practice  in  stabling  horses  varies  with  the  kind  of 
stock  and  with  custom  in  different  sections.    Driving  horses  are  generally 

stabled  in  standing  stalls  —  but  some  prefer  box  stalls   Already, 

Moore  J    That's  quick  work  Stand  aside  so  the  class  can  see  your  drawing 

Ah,  I  see  you  have  four  rows  of  standing  stalls         with  narrow  alleys 

between  and  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  stable  What's  your  criticism 

of  that  arrangement,  Grimes? 

GRIMES :  There's  not  enough  room.    Horses  are  hard  to  handle  in  case  of 
fire,  so  you  need  big  alleys  and  exits. 

THE  PROFESSOR: '  Yes.    Many  owners  prefer  box  stalls  which  open  directly 
to  the  outside.    But  how  about  that  arrangement  of  stalls  in  four  rows? 
GRIMES:  The  inner  stalls  are  apt  to  be  dark  — -■ 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Exactly  —  and  the  ventilation  of  such  stables  is  more 
difficult.    Light  and  air  —  good  ventilation  —  are  essentials  in  horse 
barns.    The  openings  should  also  be  screened  to  keep  out  flies. 

Stallions  and  brood  mares,  at  least,  should  have  box  stalls. 
The  partitions  between  the  box  stalls  should  be  strong  and  substantial 
to  a  height  of  fi<ye  or  six  feet.    Above  that  iron  rods  or  heavy  nettings 
are  frequently  used.    When  confined  in  box  stalls,  horses  should  be  allowed 
to  see  each  other.    In  the  case  of  the  partitions  for  the  standing  stalls— 
they  should  be  high  and  strong. 

Iron  mangers  are  preferred  by  many  —  though  hard  wood  is  extensi- 
vely used           (AS  if  interrupted)    Well,  Coates? 

COATES:  How  about  using  removable  feed  boxes,  professor?  Then  the  horses 
won't  have  any  thing  to  gnaw  on.    You  can  feed  the  hay  on  the  floor. 
THE  PROFESSOR:    That  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  a  lot  of  hard  work.  It's 
better  to  provide  metal-bound  mangers  to  prevent  gnawing. — Woodford,  what 
kind  of  floors  would  you  have  in  the  stalls? 

WOODFORD:  Well  —  hard  clay  is  best  for  the  horses  feet  but  wellbedded 

concrete  is  more  sanitary. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.    Floors  of  the  standing  stalls  should  be  hard  clay. ... 
under  the  fore  feet  and  planking  or  concrete  at  the  rear. 

There's  something  you  left  out  of  your  plan,  Moore,    You  should 
have  a  feed-mixing  room  on  the  stable-floor  level  with  ^rain  chutesff rom 
the  bins  on  the  loft  floor           (AS  if  interrupted)    Well,  Coates? 

COATES :  Wouldn't  hay  chutes  to  each  stall  save  time  and  work? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes,  but  yhey  would  also  waste  roughage.    The  high  cost  of 
hay  generally  makes  it  advisable,  to  ration  the  roughage  —  putting  a 
definite  amount  in  the  manger.    Of  course,  the  manner  of  feeding  varies 
with  the  season  and  purpose,  so  that  no  one  feeding  arrangement  will  serve 
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for  all. 

The  loft  space  above  the  horses  should  "be  ample.    It  should  be 
equipped  with  a  hay  fork  and  track.    You  should  provide  space  for  a 

grain  room  or  bins  over  the  feed-mixing  room  And  make  it  as  iaearly 

rat  proof  as  possible.    In  fact,  the  construction  of  the  whole  barn 
should  be  such  that  there  is  no  rat  harborage  or  hidden  passages. 

On  many  a  farm,  if  the  grain  eaten  and  wasted  by  rats  and 
mice  could  be  sold,  the  proceeds  would  more  than  pay  the  farmer's 
taxes . 

It's  a  good  idea  also  to  have  a  harness  room  for  the  harness  that 
is  used  only  occassionally ,  and  for  the  blankets,  medicines,  and  other 
equipment  and  accessories. 

You  should  provide  for  the  easy  and  frequent  removal  of  the 
stable  litter.    In  large  barns  a  litter-carrier  installation  is  practi- 
cally a  necessity  to  economic  management. 

The  water  supply  for  your  horses  should  be  pure.    And  sp  arranged 
that  it  can  be  kept  clean.    A  concrete  or  metal  trough  conveniently,,* 
placed  in  the  stable  yard  is  about  the  most  economical  of  time  and  labor. 
If  you  place  it  inside  the  stable,  however,  you  can  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  warsdng  the  water  in  winter.  

Next  week  we  will  discuss  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  too  often 
neglected  —  hog  houses. 
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SHORT  COURSE: 


Management  of  Poultry  Breeding  Stock 


LECTURE  NO.  5: 


Feeding  Poultry  Breeding  Stock 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  The  United  States  Radio  Farm  School  is  in  order  now. 
And  our  first  lesson  is  on"Peeding  Poultry  Breeding  Stock,"  Our 
radio  schoolmaster,  the  spokesman,  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authorities,  is  going  to  give  you  some  hints  that  will  prevent 
baby\chicks  trouble  later  on.    Already  Professor. 

(NOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture;  The  Professor 
himself;  and  Wilder,  Crenshaw,  and  James,  members  of  the 
Class). 


******** 


(Four  or  five  raps  — »  as  if  on  desk) 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Members  of  the  class  will  please  get  pencils  and  paper 
ready! 

WILDER;  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Professor?    Gave  us  a  test? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  No.    If  you  all  have  note  books  —  so  much  the  better  — 
I  just  want  you  to  take  down  some  good  rations  for  poultry  breeding  .. 
stock. 

Of  course,  you  all  understand  that  breeding  chickens  need 
special  attention  in  feeding  and  management  —  so  they  may  be  kept  in 
the  best  condition  to  produce  fertile  eggs  containing  strong  germs. 

And,  by  the  way,  pullets  do  not  make  as  good  breedej^-as-older 
birds.    If  possible,  you  should  use  yearlings  or  older'liens.  Select 
and  mate  them  carefully  and  house  them  properly. 

Greater  bulk  and  better  ^palatability  —  with  less  corn  meal 
and  meat  scrap  —  are  more  essential  in  a  -breeding  ration  than  in  a 
ration  fed  primarily  for  egg  production.    Remember  that  the  additional 
cost  of  a  good  ration  is  repaid  many  times  by  the  number  and  kind  of 
eggs  obtained. 


/ 
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Now  —  get  your  paper  and  pencils  ready  — t  Here  is  a  good  mash 
to  feed.    He  will  mix  it  on  the  "basis  of  10Q  parts,  by  weight. —  Take 
this  down:    (Slowly)  35  parts  yellow  corn  meal;  15  parts  wheat  middlings; 
15  parts  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal;  15  parts  finely  ground  oats;  10  parts 
wheat  bran;  5  parts  old  process  linseed  meal;  4  parts  bone  meal;  a£d 
one  part  salt. —  Have  you  got  that?    That's  one  hundred  parts  in  all. 

Or  — —  here's  another  good  mash  — ■  you  might  take  this  down,  too- 
(Slowly)    35  parts  corn  meal,  14  parts  oat  meal;  12  parts  middlings; 
10  parts  bran;  7  parts  meat  scrap;  7  parts  fish  scrap;  5  parts  alfalfa 
leaf  meal;  3  parts  dried  buttermilk;  4  parts  bone  meal;  2  parts  ground 

limestone;  and  1  part  salt  (As  if  interrupted)    All  right  

What  is  it, Crenshaw? 

CRENSHAW;  You  mentioned  35  parts  YELLOW  corn  meal  in  that  first  mash  — 
"why  the  yellow? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    The  breeding  ration  should  not  only  furnish  the  necessary 
protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  — -  but  it  should  also  furnish  green  feed, 
minerals  and  vitamins.    Yellow  corn  is  much  higher  in  vitamin  than  most 
commercial  corn  meal,  or  than  corn,  meal  made  from  white  corn.    If  possible, 
the  corn  meal  in  the  ration  should  be  ground  yellow  corn. 

Ground  wheat  is  also  very  desirable  for  breeding  fowls.    If  you 
can  get  it  readily,  you  might  replace  all  the  middlings  and  half  the 
wheat  bran  with  it. 

Milk  is  valuable  for  its  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins.    It  is 
one  of  the  best  supplements  for  rations  of  breeding  fowls.    If  you  can 
get  it  at  reasonable  cost,  use  it.    If  you  use  only  a  small  amount, 
you  need  make  no  change  in  the  mash.    Bat  if  you  feed  considerable  milk, 
you  should  reduce  the  amount  of  meat  or  fish  scrap  accordingly* 

JAMES:    Professor,  how  about  commercial  poultry  feeds?    What  change  do 
you  have  to  make  in  the  ration  for  breeders  when  they  are  used? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Usually  none  

Now,  let's  turn  to  the  scratch  feed.    Note  down  this  mixture—— 
All  right  ™  Ready?    (Slowly)    4©  parts  cracked  com;  4©  parts  wheat, 
and  20  parts  heavy  oats. 

Or  —  here's  another  good  scratch  mixture:    ( Slowly)    50  parts, 
corn;  25  parts  wheat;  and  25  parts  heavy  oats.    If  you  have  that  down, 

we'll  pass  on  to  the  question  of  green  feed  —  (As  if  interrupted) 

Yes?  

CRENSHAW:  How  should  you  feed  that  scratch-mixture,  Professor? 
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THE  PROFESSOR?  Feed  it  twice  a  day  ——preferably  in  litter  from  three  to 
five  inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  hen  house.    Feed  about  a  fourth  Of  it 
in  the  aoraing™  and  the  rest  in  the  afternoon.    The"-  breeding  fowls  should 
be  kept  hungry  and  active  during  the  day  —  but  be  given  a  full  feed  of 
scratch  mixture  in  the  afternoon.    The  aim  is  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  not  allow  them  to  get  fat. 

The  mash  is  usually  fed  dry  and  kept  before  the  hens  all  the  time. 

With  table  scraps,  however,  a  moist  mash  is  suitable  You  should  provide 

plenty  of  hopper  space  for  the  hens, 

CRENSHAW:    Professor,  how  much  scratch  feed  and  mash  would  you  give? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    That  varies  with  the  egg  production,  the  size  of  the  hens, 
and  the  time  of  the  year.    A  general  estimate  is  to  feed  about  Sj-  pounds 
each  of  scratch  grains  and  of  mash  a  day  to  100  Leghorns.    One  hundred  gener- 
al-purpose fowls  should  get  about  10^  pounds  of  each. 

The  feed  should  be  regulated  so  that  the  hens  will  eat  about  equal 
parts  of  mash  and  scratch  feed  during  the  normal  breeding  season. 

Breeders  also  need  an  abundance  of  green  feed.    An  outdoor  free  range 
which  will  provide  ample  green  forage  helps  materially  in  the  production 
of  hatchable  eggs  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  stock.    Not  only 
the  green  feed  on  the  open  range  but  the  sunlight  is  very  beneficial  and 
breeding  fowls  should  be  given  as  much  direct  sunlight  as  possible. 

If  you  have  small  yards,  divide  them  into  two  parts  and  use  them 
alternately.  The  vacant  section  should  be  planted  two  or  three  times  a 
year  to  a  quick-growing  grain  crop,  such  as  rye,  oats,  barley,  or  rape. 

CRENSHAW :  What  is  good  green  feed  for  winter  —  when  there  is  none  on  the 
range? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Cabbage,  Swiss  chard,  and  sprouted  or  germinated  oats  are 
good.    Alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  made  from  the  second  or  third  cuttings,  are 
also  very  good.    Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  not  s  0  good  as  the  hay,  but  can  be 
used  if  you  can't  get  any  other  green  feed.     (As  if  interrupted)  Yes? 

WILDER:  Isn't  it  very  important  that  hens  also  have  plenty  of  lime  in  their 
rations  —  to  make  good  shells  on  their  eggs. 

SHE  PROFESSOR:  It  certainly  is  —  but  we'll  have  something  to  say  on  that 
subject  next  week  —  also  some  more  on  green  feeds  and  vitamins. 
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SHORT  COURSE: 


Lice  and  Mites, 


LECTURE  NO.  5: 


Poultry  Lice  and  Their_Control - 


AMOUNCEMENT:     The  second  lesson  in  Uncle  Sara's  Radio  Farm  School  deals 
with  ^Poultry  Lice  and  Their  Control,"  probably  one  of  the  most  vexing 
and  profit  robbing  problems  the  poultryman  encounters.     Before  the 
Professor  gets  warmed  up  on  his  subject  we're  going  to  call  the  roll, 
for  visitors  only.    We  have  marked  our  thousands  of  enrolled  students 
present,  and  have  sent  them  copies  of    the  printed  lessons  given  during 
the  first  short  course.    Tonight  we  want  every  visitor  to  answer 
present  with  a  letter,  requesting  enrollment  in  the  U.  S.  Farm  School. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  little  reference  library  which  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  your  trouble. 

(NOTE:    The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:    The  Professor 

himself;  Jack  Brooks;  Wilder,  and  Roberts,  members  of  the  Class) 
'  ******* 


THE  PROFESSOR:  (Aside  as  if  talking  to  nearby  student)  Well,  Jack  — - 
did  you  try  that  treatment? 

JACK  BROOKS:  Sure  —  It  worked  like  a  charm. 

THE  PROFESSOR;  Did  you  get  every  chicken?  —  You  know  if  you  miss 
just  one  —  it  won't  be  long  before  you  have  the  whole  thing  to  do 
over  again. 

JACK  BROOKS,:  Aw,  I  got  'em  all  But  for  a  couple  ctfTdays,  I  thought 

it  wasn't  'going  to  work. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  I  expected  that  but  get  to  your -seat  —  it's  time 

for  class    (Raps  on  desk  —  as  if  for  order)  ~~  - 

(Louder  and  more  directly)  The  class  will  be  in  order] 

For  the  next  few  lessons,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  some  of 

the  little  troubles  of  poultry  raisers           some  of  the  little  troubles 

which  often  run  to  big  losses.  "  — ~   — 

■The  particular  troubles  I  am  referring  to  now  are  poultry  lice. 

They  not  only  cut  egg  production  but  they  often  kill  little  chicks 

and  hold  back  the  growth  of  young  birds,  All  of  which  means  big  money 
losses  to  the  poultryman. 
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As  you  probably  know,  chicken.,  lice  breed  entirely  on  the  chickens. 
The  eggs  are  cemented  to  the  chicken' s  feathers.    The  young  which  are 
hatched  from  these  eggs  are  active.    But  their  entire  life  is  spent  on 
the  chicken.     They  do  not  live  long  when  removed  from  the  fowl.    But  they 
pass  readily  from  one  chicken  to  another  and  from  the  mother  to  her  young. 
That  habit  of  transferring  their  attentions  is  what  causes  most  of  the 

trouble   They  soon  spread  throughout  a  flock  

(As  if  interrupted  )    What  is  it,  Wilder? 

WILDER:  What  does  a  chicken  louse  look  like,  Professor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  You  mean,  i»What  do  chicken  lice  look  like?'  don't  you? 
There  are  seven  kinds  —  all  different  looking.    Usually,  you  will  find 
three  or  more  kinds  on  one  chicken.    Each  kind  has  its  own  particular 
parking  place.    There  is  the  head  louse  —  it's  especially  damaging  to 
young  chickens.    There  is  the  body  louse  which  stays  on  the  skin  rather 

than  the  feathers  and  is  the  worst  ko^nd  on  the  older  chickens. 

Then  there  is  the  shaft  louse  which  lives  mostly  on  the  feathers  — 
when  you  part  the  feathers  on  the  thigh  or  breast  of  an  infested  chicken, 
you  can  sometimes  see  as  many  as  a  dozen  lice  running  toward  the  chicken' s 
body  like  a  string  of  automobiles  going  to  the  County  Pair.    There  is 

also  the  wing  louse  but  the  kinds  make  no  difference  — -  you  can 

treat  them  all  alike.     (As  if  interrupted)  $  Well? 

WILDER:  But-how  do  they  hurt  the  chickens?    Do  they  suck  the  blood? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Ho.    Lice  are  not  blood  suckers.    They  feed  on  bits  of 
feathers  and  on  the  .'scales  of  the  skin.    But  they  have  sharp  claws  and 
biting  mouth  parts.    When  there  are  very  many  of  them,  they  inflict 
painful  wounds  by  gnawing  the  skin.    The  constant  irritation  they  cause, 
weakens  the  chicken  and  gives  various  diseases  an  opportunity  to  develop. 
Brood  hens  a£6  of ten  so  irritated  by  lice  that  failures  in  hatching  are 
the  result.    —  (As  if  interrupted)  What's  your  question,  Roberts? 

ROBERTS:  Professor,  I  know  what  lice  are  like  —  what  I  want  to  know  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

THE  PROFESSOR;  Good!  Jack  Brooks,  you  got  rid  of  the  lice  in  your  flock- 
Tell  Roberts  how  you  did  it. 

JACK  BROOKS:  I  used  powdered  sodium  fluoride.    I  just  put  about  a  dozen 
pinches  of  it  among  the  feathers  next  to  the  skin  of  each  chicken.    I  was 
careful  to  get  some  of  the  sodium  fluoride  on  the  head  and  neck  to  kill 
the  head  lice.    Then  I  scattered  pinches  here  and  there  about  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail           in  order  to  get  the  other  kinds  of  lice. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  That  is  certainly  a  one  hundred  per  cent  method  of  getting 
rid  of  lice.    One  application  will  do  the  work  —  if  you  give  every  fowl 
a  thorough  treatment  with  the  sodium  fluoride. 
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If  you  have  many  fowls  to  be  treated,  however,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  it  easier  and  more  economical  to  use  the  dip  method,  But 
you  should  do  the  dipping  on  warm  sunny  days. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  fluoride  in  a  tub  of  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  sodium  fluoride  to  each  gallon  of  water.     Then  you 
hold  the  chicken  by  the  base  of  its  wings  and  lower  it  into  the  dip. 
While  the  chicken  is  in  the  dip  run  one  hand  through  the  feathers 
so  the  solution  will  penetrate  to  the  skin.    Then  duck  the  chicken's 
head  under.    When  it  brings  its  head  up  out  of  the  dip  raise  the 
feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  with  the  fingers. 

The  lice  die  more  quickly  after  dipping  than  after  dusting 

by  the  pinch  method.  Jack,  how  long  was  it  before  all  those  lice 

were  gone,  after  you  treated  them? 

JACK  BROOKS:  I  noticed  some  two  or  three  days  after.    But  there  were 
none  there  four  or  five  days  after. 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.    Apparently  the  treatment  does  not  prevent  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs.    But  the  young  lice  find  enough  of  the  poison 
left  in  the  feathers  to  kill  them  when  they  come  out  of  the  eggs. 

WILDER:  Is  that  sodium  chloride  

THE  PROFESSOR:  Not  chloride  —  fluoride  SODIUM  FLUORIDE.  

WILDER:  Well,  is  that  sodium  fluoride  poisonous? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Yes.    Don't  leave  it  around  where  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  food  or  medicine.    And  donH  leave  the  solution  overnight  in 
galvanized  tubs  —  it  will  injure  them.           Yes,  Roberts? 

ROBERTS:  The  chickens  always  get  lice  again  —  after  a  time  —  don't 
they? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  a  flock  should  not 
be  entirely  freed  from  lice  and  kept  that  way.    Reinf estation  usually 
comes  from  stray  fowls  which  get  into  the  poultry  yards  or  from  stock 

bought  to  add  to  the  flock.    You  can't  always  keep  out  the  strays   

but  you  had  better  treat  all  chickens  when  they  are  first  brought  on 
the  place. 

JACK  BROOKS:  How  about  mites,  Professor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  That's  an  entirely  different  proposition.    We'll  take 
that  up  next  time.    The  class  is  dismissed. 
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LECTURE  HQ.  5:  Minerals  for  Dairy  Cows. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :  The  regular  Friday  session  of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Radio 
School  starts  with  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  "Minerals  for  Dairy 
#ows<l.    The  question  "Shall  I  feed  my  cows  minerals?"  is  asked  as 
often  by  dairymen,  perhaps  as  any  other.    We*  11  let  the  radio 
schoolmaster,  who  represents  Uncle  Sam  tell  you  about,  first  reminding 
all  newcomers  that  the  216  printed  radio  lessons  are  sent  without  charge 
to  any  one  requesting  them. 

(NOTE:     The  characters  speaking  during  this  lecture  are:  The 

Professor  himself;  Weller,  Bob  Norton,  and  Allen,  members 
of  the  class). 


******* 


THE  PROFESSOR:       Order  in  the  classroom!  

We  are  all  about  to  start  a  New  Year. 

Up  to  this  time,  you've  been  letting  me  do  too  much  of  the  work. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  YOUR,  class,    I  want  each  of 
you  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  it.    Don!t  hesitate  to  ask  question 
or  make  suggestions.    Give  the  rest  of  the  class  the  benefit  of  your 
experience. 

We  might  as  weH  get  a  running  start  right  now  — -   Let*s  see  — — 
last  time  we  mentioned  that  you  should  provide  plenty  of    salt  for  your 
dairy  cattle  —    Salt  is  cheap  and  important  from  a  mineral  standpoint— 
but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  Weller  you  lox)Md  like  you  were  about  to 
ask  another  question.    What  was  it? 

WELLER:  I  wanted  to  know  what  minerals  cows  need  most? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  Well,  calcium,  or  lime  and  phosphorus  are  the  most 
important. 
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BOB  NORTON;    Why's  that,  Professor? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    You*  11  find  the  answer  to  that  in  the  milk  pail.  Milk 
is  rich  in  calcium  and  phosphorus*    The  cow  can't  make  these  elements 
in  her  "body.    Therefore,  she  has  to  get  them  from  outside. 

At  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  the  "bodies  of  high-producing 
cows  are  often  running  short  of  lime.    They  have  given  off  in  fclw-milk 
a  great  deal  more  lime  than  they  have  taken  in  from  the  feed.  The 
difference  has  "been  taken  from  their  own  hones.    For  that  reason,  you 
should  give  cows  reasonably  long  dry  periods  —  so  they  can  build  up 
the  mineral  supply  in  their  bodies. 

BOB  NORTON:    Professor,  how  you  going  to  keep  'em  supplied  with  the 
right  amount  of  those  minerals? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Simply  by  feeding  the  cows  with  roughage  and  concentra- 
tes —  that  are  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 

BOB  NORTON:    Yes  —  but  what  are  these  feeds. 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Well,  calcium  or  lime  is  usually  scarcer  than  phosphorus. 
Large  quantities  of  phosphorus  are  found  in  the  high  protein  concen- 
trates —  especially  wheat  bran           also  cottonseed  meal  and  linseel-oil 

meal.    If  you  give  your  cows  a  grain-mixture  which  contains  from  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  by  weight  of  either  wheat  bran*  cottonseed  meal  or 
linseed  oil  meal,  they  will  get  plenty  of  phosphorus. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  all  of  our  common  concentrates  are 
low  in  lime.     In  order  to  supply  the  lime  needs  of  your  cows,  feed  them 
well-cured  green-colored  legume  hays.    Alfalfa,  clover,  and  soy  bean  hays 
contain  large  quantities  of  lime.    In  fact,  one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  con** 
tains  as  much  lime  as  100  pounds  of  corn  or  7  pounds  of  timothy  ' 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  legume  hays  with  a  high  per  cent 
of  their  natural  green  color  is  the  presence  of  Vitamin  D.  in  such  hays. 
Unless  there  is  this  food  substance  known  as  Vitamin  D.  in  the  feed,  the 

cows  can't  make  full  use  of  the  lime  that  is  in  the  feed   

(As  if  interrupted)    All  right  Allen? 

Professor, 

ALLEN :      As  I  understand  you/  the  best  way  to  furnish  enough  calcium  or 
lime  to  dairy  cows  is  to  feed  them  plenty  of  legume  hay.   

THE  PROFESSOR:  Exactly.' 

ALLEN:    well,  Professor,  on  my  land  it's  harder  to  grow  legume  hay  then 
timothy.     I  feed  my  dairy  cows  a  good  bit  of  timothy  hay. 
I*  ;\    Even  if  timothy  is  low  in  lime,  I  can  make  up  for  that  by  feeding  :  . 
bone  meal  and  ground  limestone,  canTt  I? 
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THE  PROFESSOR:    Well,  my  advice  is  to  feed  the  lime  to  the  pastures  instead 
of  adding  it  to  the  feed  of  the  cows.    By  using  some  form  of  lime  on  the 
land  you  can  make  possible  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants. 

That  matter  of  feeding  lime  in  mineral  form  is  now  under  investiga- 
tion. ,  These  investigations  show  that  even  the  best  results  that  you  can 
obtain  by  adding  minerals  to  rations  low  in  lime  are  much  inferior  to 
those  you  canget  by  feeding  well-cured  legume  hay  without  minerals. 

ALLEN:    How  about  using  commercial  mineral  mixtures? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    The  elements  you  most  need  are  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
These  are  supplied  in  smaller  quantities  in  many  of  the  commercial  mix- 
tures than  in  bone  meal  and  ground  limestone.    Experiments  indicate  that 
it  is  even  less  advisable  to  buy  expensive  mineral  supplements  than  to 

feed  bone  meal  and  ground  limestone  But  get  this  in  your  head  — 

leguminous  pasture  is  a  rich  source  of  the  lime  or  calcium  and  the  vi- 
tamin associated  with  it  —    (As  if  interrupted)  Yes  —  What  is  it, 
teller? 

WELLER:    One  of  our  calves  was  born  not  long  ago  with  the  big  neck  — 
somebody  told  us  it  was  due  to  lack  of  iodine  in  the  feed  —  Is  that  so? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Yes.    Probably  so.    Goitre  or  big  neck  in  calves  is 
associated  with  lack  of  iodine  in  the  feed.    When  big-neck  shows-up  in 
your  herd,  the  bred 3:  cows  should  be  fed  iodine  up  to  the  time  they  calve. 

WELLER:    How  do  you  feed  it? 

THE  PROFESSOR:    Iodine  is  best  fed  in  the  form  of  potassium  or  sodium 
iodide,  dissolved  in  water,  and  sprinkled  over  the  feed.  A  small  amount 
is  all  that  is  needed.    Get  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  the  iodide  from 
your  druggist  and  put  one  table spoonful  of  the  solution  on  the  feed  of 
each  cow  once  aweek.  

If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  stop  here.    Next  week 
we  will  take  up  some  of  the  questions  of  what  you  can  do  now    to  im- 
prove your  next  summers  feed  supply. 
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Dairy  Herd  Management. 
Keeping  Records  on  the  Herd. 


BCh00lmaster,s  »»*  dairy  lesson  is  an  appropriate  one— 
writP-  Ti^v,+  *•     In     ~,  r  p    1S  tftls»    Get         the  pencil  and  pad  and 

****** 

****** 

AU  ~^'b  begin:  -  Knd  your  seats,  please..-  . 

Allen.'  Which  of  your  cows  pays  best? 

ALia    The  one  named  "Sally"  gives  the  most  milk. 
THE  PROFESSOR:     Good  —  Every  dairv^r  owia  i 

ioes  she  givl  than  your  nlxt  best "  ^  hlS  C°WS  H°W  ™ch  more 

mM:    I  guess  she  gives  about-well-  I  can  1 1  say  exactly  -  but— 

THE  PROresSOE:    What  do  you  mean,  you  ..guess"?    You  mean  you  don't  recall?     '  ' 

You  have  a  record  at  home,  haven't  you?  How  craoh  .ore  do  you  feed  "Sally"? 

ALLEN:      Well    Profe<?=mr  t  ,~>i4. 

-   weix,  lessor,  j  can  «t  say  eXactly  „  ^  ghe  getg  plenty 

SMPKit  of^^ne^ro^:!1011;  ****  be  ^  *  —dance  ' 

milk  each  day     £  Z  lotl^  Zt  tt  Ca?  kT  that  only  *y  sighing  the 

cords  don-ryou?  P  °U*         necesslty  <*  that  before  -  you  keep  re- 

ASCK.    I '«  no  book-keeper  farmer  —  But  I  know  about  what  my  cows  can  do. 
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THE  PROFESSOR:    Maybe  you  do  know  "at out"  what  they  produce.     But  keeping  re- 
cords will  cut  out  the  guesswork,  

If  there  are  any  others  in  the  class  who  don't  keep  records,  I  want 
their  particular  attention.     You  will  never  realize  the  greatest  profits  until 
you  have  accurate  information  on  the  production  of  your  individual  cows  and  the 
quahtity  of  feed  they  eat.    You  should  also  keep, records  of  "breeding  date  and 
have  a  plan  of  identification  and  registration  of  purebred  animals. 

The  principal  reason  for  keeping  records  of  milk  production  is  to 
show  definitely  which  cows  are  profitable  and  which  are  not.    You  can  then  get 
rid  of  the  inferior  cows  and  keep  the  better  ones  for  milking  and  breeding  pur- 
poses.    (As  if  interrupted)  Yes? 

AILE1T:      Keeping  records  is  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense,  isn't  it? 

Mft  PROVES SjBR:     It's  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  trying  to  get  along  without 
them..     In"  fact,  the  only  equipment  you  need  to  keep  daily  milk  records  is  a  sup- 
ply of  milk  record  sheets  and  a  spring  balance  scales  to  weigh  the  milk. 

That  kind  of  scales  is  equipped  with  adjustable  hands.     They  can  be  ad- 
justed so  the  weight  of  the  bucket  balances  the  scales.     That  saves  calculating. 
You  just  read  the  weight  of  the  milk  directly  from  the  scales  and  enter  it  on  tfc 
milk  sheet.    You  can  hang  the  scales  in  a  convenient  place  in  the'  barn  or  milk 
house.    That  will  enable  you  to  irceighffeach  cow's  milk  and  record  the  weight  in 
only  a  few  seconds. 

.frcm 

You  can  buy  a  milk  scales/ any  dairy  supply  house    at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  five  dollars.     It's  probably  one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make. on  a 
dairy  farm.     You  can  buy  a  year's  supply  of  milk  sheets  for  a  few  cents. — — 
(As  if  interrupted)      What  is  it,  Spencer? 

SPENCER;      How  about  testing  for  butt erf at? 

THE  PROFESSOR:      Yes.    Each  cow's  milk  should,  s£s«".fea  tested  for  butterfat  at 
regular  intervals.     A  common  practice  is  to  make  a  composite  sample  of  milk  from 
each  cow  by  taking  samples  of  each  milking  fcr  two  or  three  consecutive  days 
about  the  middle  of  each  month.     The  percentage  of  butterfat  obtained  in  a  test 
of  this  sample  is  used  as  the  average  test  of  the  month.     The  total  amount  of 
butterfat  produced  is  calculated  by  multiplying  this  test  by  the  total  amount 
of  milk  as  shown  on  the  milk  record  sheet. 

Of  course,  you  can  use  other  methods.    You  can  weigh. and  test  the  milk 
for  just  one  day  each  month  —  or  every  other  month,     Such  methods  will  give 
you  a  figure  very  near  to  the  actual  butterfat  production. 

A  cheap  and  reliable  method  of  keeping  detailed  records  of  the  production 
of  the  cows  and  the  feed  given  them  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  cow—testing  as so- 
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ciation.    Then  the  national  dairy  cattle  breed  associations  working  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  maintain  systems  of  official  testing  for  dairy  cows 

  "but  we  will  take  up  the  various  systems  of  testing  cows  in  detail  next 

week. 

The  point  is,  that  it  makes  little  difference  what  system  you  use   as 

long  as  you  get  the  facts. 

You  should  also  keep  breeding  records-  of  your  herd.  The  date  of  breeding 
each  cow,  the  bull  to  which  she  was  bred,  and  the  expected  date  of  calving  shoulc. 
be  recorded  in  permanent  form   

BROWN:  Professor,  how  do  you  figure  the  date  of  calving? 

THE  PROFESSOR;      Well,  Brown,  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  a  gestation 
table  handy.     If  you  haven't,  count  back  three  months  and  add  ten  days. 

For  example,  if  a  cow  is  bred  on  March  10,  by  counting  back  three  months, 
and  adding  10  days,  the  probable  date  of  calving  will  be  December  20.  

Another  thing  When  a  cS&f  is  born  or  a  new  animal  added  to  your  herd, 

give  it  a  name  and  a  herd  number.    Many  breeders  use  fibre-disc  ear  tags  on 
which  the  number  is  stamped.    These  tags  are  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  and  can 
be  put  on  the  ear  with  an  ordinary  hog  ringer.     Ttey  are  not  easily  pulled  out 
and  are  not  confused  with  the  small  metal  'orgs  placed  in  the  ears  for  identifi- 
cation in  tuberculin  testing.  

BROWN:      How  about  slitting  their  ears  for  identification  purposes? 

THE  PROFESSOR:  I  wouldn't  recommend  it.  It's  a  cruel  practice.  And  it  certainly 
doesn't  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  ccw. 

A  numbered  metal  tag  on  a  strap  aroimd  the  neck  is  also  used.    Then  some 
of  the  breed  associations  require  that  numbers  be  tattooed  in  the  ears  for  iden- 
tification animals  on  official  test.    You  can  buy  the  tattoo  outfits  and  if  you 
do  it  properly,  that  method  of  marking  is  reliable  and  lasting  —  but  on  the  dark 
skinned  breeds,  the  tattoo  marks  do  net  show  up  distinctly. 

Finally,  I  want  to  -urge  that  you  always  get  registration  papers  on  all 
your  purebred  animals.    Have  your  calves  registered  as  soon  as  practicable.  You 
can  get  advice  and  directions  for  registering  dairy  cattle  from  the  national  dair 
cattle  breed  associations. 

Start  the  Hew  Year  right  by  keeprn^  complete  records  of  your  herd.  You 
will  find  it  a  big  help  in  making  it  a  more  happy  ar.d  prosperous  year  for  you. 


